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Each day has its special privileges, as well as its 
special duties: The morning is a good time for con- 
sidering in advance the duties. The evening is a 
good time for considering in retrospect the privileges. 
“What ought I to do to-day?” is a good question to 
start out with. “ What have I gained to-day?” is a 
good question to wihd up with. 

When we pray for guidance and help in an emer- 
gency, and an answer comes to our prayer, the evi- 
dence of our faith is not in the naturalness with which 
we accept the answer if it is according to our expec- 
tation and desire, but in the restfulness with which 
we receive the answer when it is just the opposite of 
that for which we looked and longed. Faith trusts 
the decision with God. It_is self-confidence that 
decides in advance what God’s answer ought to be. 
The prayer of faith makes known the need, expresses 
the wish, and then leaves the matter to God, for that 
answer which he knows to be best in the premises. 


There are climates for the spiritual life, as well 
-@s climates for the life of the body. We flourish 
and we gain in one spiritual ¢limate, and we pine and 





physical danger. — 


shrivel in another. .The only healthful climate for 
the soul is one that is moistened and freshened with 
the Water of Life; one that is radiant and glowing 
with the Light of the World; one that is warmed and 
vivified with the Sun ef Righteousness. This is a 
climate peculiar to no latitude, restricted to no corner 
of the world; it is free to all, it invites all, it has 
health and life eternal for all. While we are looking 
about us for a good climate for the refreshing of our 
bodily life in these summer days, let us not neglect 
due attention to the climate which is suited to our 
spiritual needs. 


How common it is for us to feel that we have a 
duty to be at work in Christ’s service! How rare it is 
that we realize the privilege of doing any work for 
Christ! We almost think that Christ needs our help, 
and that therefore we ought to take hold and do what 
we can for him. We are liable to lose sight of the 
fact that Christ is in no sense dependent upon any of 
us for any service whatsoever, and that he simply 
confers an honor upon us when he permits us to do 
anything in the prosecution of his heavenly work 
here on earth. Even under a-human administration, 
there are many places to be filled, and many appli- 
cants for those places. Whether the position be as a 
representative in a foreign land, or as a worker in a 
subordinate place nearer home, he who is asked to 
accept it, and to receive its honors and its emoluments 
accordingly, can hardly suppose that he deserves any 
credit for taking the position, and so for being a sharer 
in the toils and the triumphs of the administration which 
appoints him to it. Why, then, should any Christian 
disciple suppose that he confers a favor on his Divine 
Master by accepting a position of service and of honor 
at home or abroad, when those who are worthier than 
himself might have been seiected in his stead? And 
when we realize the privilege of working for Christ, 
we shall not want to neglect that privilege—in term- 
time or in vacation. 


If there were no temptation in the world, there 
would be no triumph over temptation. If there were 
no struggle, there would be no victory. If there were 
no sense of danger, heroism would be an impossibility. 
He who has no fear of opposing forces, cannot experi- 
ence that intensity of interest in his conflict with the 
enemy he grapples, which grows out of the possibility 
of failure unless every nerve is tense and every fac- 
ulty alert. Brute force is not courage. Overmaster- 
ing strength is not heroism. Not the crashing progress 
of the locomotive into the yawning gulf of the broken 
bridge, but the sublime fidelity of the engine-driver 
at his post, in his effort to stay, for the sake of others, 
that mad progress of the locomotive, even at the cost 
of limb or life to himself, in the issue from which his 
nature recoils, represents courageous and heroic action. 
And so in every sphere of life. It is the shrinking 
back of the timid nature from the peril which must 
be met at the call of duty, that gives added power 
and added beauty to the higher purpose of going for- 
ward, or of standing firm, in spite of that natural 
shrinking. Hence it is that we owe very much of our 
possibilities of good to our possibilities of evil, and 
that our assured safety is largely dependent on our 
recognition of danger. In this line of thought it is 
that Bushnell gives such emphasis to the moral uses of 





« “Our human world: would be an 


amazingly stupid place,” he says, “and life itself a - 
wretchedly profitless experience, if there were mp ., 
danger in it. We should fall into wrong, as it were, 
dozing; or, if we say nothing of wrong, we should do 
the right idly and without heart, as if it were not fit 
to be done. We should not be timid, because we 
[should] have nothing to fear; and as little should we 
be brave, because we [should] have nothing to con- 
quer. We should never be enfolded in that power 
and courage which are the real sublimities of charac- 
ter; but we should live in a low, mean key, and die of 
mediocrity and dullness. Our tempests would be lul- ° 
labies, our rivers ropy and slow, our lightning heat- 
lightning only; and Death, throwing by his scythe, 
would come in gloves, with narcotic vials. And then, 
being what we must [be], our heaven, if we were to 
have any, would be a society composed of dull, insig- 
nificant people.” For nothing, in fact, have we greater 
cause for rejoicing than for the perils which surround 
us, for the conflicts to which we are daily and hourly 
called, and for the certainty of triumph over every 
enemy—if we fight on unflinchingly unto the end. 





THE GAIN OF HOPELESS EFFORT. 


“ Hopelessness” is only another term for “ despair,” 
the two words being really synonymous; and we are 
prone to feel that despair, or hopelessness, deprives 
effort of any possibility of good. Our thought, indeed, 
is, with the poets, that 

“ Hope springs eternal in the human breast ; ” 
that 
“The miserable have no other medicine 
But only hope ;” 


that 
“ The wretch condemn’d with life to part 
Still, still on hope relies, 
And every pang that rends the heart 
Bids expectation rise ;” 
and that 


“ Hence the most vital movement mortals feel 
Is hope, the balm and life-blood of the soul.” 

Yet, as a matter of fact, there is a constant call for 
hopeless or despairing effort in this world as it is; 
and the truth stands out, in spite of our feeling, that 
there is often a direct gain from hopeless or despair- 
ing endeavor, beyond and above all gain which is 
possible where hope is an element of the struggle. 

It is a pitiful sight to look into the vacant eyes of 
a hopeless idiot, or into the glaring countenance of one 
hopelessly insane. It is hardly less pitiful to look 
down upon the tired face of one hopelessly racked 
with pain, which must continue with increasing force 
while life lasts ; or to watch the hopeless wasting away 
of a form which is under the power of an incurable 
disease. It is sad to see an aged parent a helpless 
object of hopeless effort, with paralyzed limbs or 
deadened brain, living on only as a burden and a tax 
in a home which was once lightened and gladdened 
by the presence that is now a source of uninter- 
mitted discomfort. There is a gloomy aspect to those 
institutions for the incurable, which actually close 
their doors against any who do not utterly despair, or 
who are not utterly despaired for; so again there is to 
those wards for the hopeless cases in other institutions, 
where diseases of the body or the mind are objects 
of treatment and of ministry. But, with all the sad- 
ness or gloom of such an outlook, would any of us say 
that, because in these instances there is no hope of 
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cure, there is therefore no gain in the loving ministry 
which is demanded for them? Could we question 
that, apart from any possibility of result to those who 
are cared for tenderly, there is a gain, unspeakably 
great, to those who thus minister in loving tenderness 
to the necessities of the hopeless objects of despairing 
endeavor—a larger and a nobler gain through the 
very fact of the hopelessness of the effort demanded? 

Hopeless endeavor brings finer possibilities of unself- 
ishness, in its immediate exercise, than can show them- 
selves in effort which is prompted and cheered by 
substantial hope. So long as hope is an element of 
the struggle, there will be the thought of coming gain 
or reward as an incentive to correspondent action ; 
but when hope is excluded, the chiefest inducement 
to struggle on in the line of loving ministry is the un- 
selfish affection which makes such ministry in itself a 
delight. This it is that so often renders the depen- 
dent and helpless parent a new power for good, in 
the home where his hopeless needs are a means of 
evoking and developing the truest and noblest traits 
of character in the children who are doing for him. 
This it is that causes many a hopeless invalid to be a 
centre of light and joy in a home which is purified 
and cheered through the added necessity of forget- 
ting self, and of living for one who can never rise up 
to return or requite this ministry of love. This it is 
that brings a spirit of surpassing tenderness into the 
manner and ways of the best of those who attend 
upon the incurable, or upon the hopelessly imbecile, in 
institutions where such cases are an object of special 
attention. When, in fact, every prompting is out- 
ward, and every incentive is away from self; when 
there is no possibility of attainment or of requital; 
when the only gain which can be thought of is the 
gain of continued doing in the line of hopeless en- 
deavor,—the effort which is demanded cannot but be 
noble and ennobling, and cannot but have its reward’ 
in the uplifting and the enlarging of the heart which 
is thus nobly exercised. 

We are not likely to undervalue the benefits of 
hope, but we are in danger of overestimating its 
advantages; and it is well for us to consider that 
unless we were sometimes called to hopeless endeavor, 
we should never know the highest gain which is pos- 
sible from a generous and self-forgetful ministry of 
affection. Hope even imperils our spirit of restful 
contentment with what we have, by tempting us to 
look away from present good, in longing expectation 
of better things to be attained to. Thus it is that 
hope is sometimes peace-destroying, that 

“ Hope, eager hope, th’assassin of our joy, 
All present blessings treading under foot, 
Is scarce a milder tyrant than despair.” 


In this light it is that hope may deceive us by its 
very truth, and that its surest leading may be mis- 
leading. And here is the point of Carlyle’s satire : 
“What is hope? A smiling rainbow 
Children follow through the wet; 
*Tis not here—still yonder, yonder; 
Never urchin found it yet.” 


In this sense, hopeless effort may be more hopeful 
than effort that is full of hope; and the return of 
good may be largest through the very fact that no 
return is a possibility. And so we have reason to be 
grateful that there are calls upon us here to struggle 
hopelessly in loving ministry to others, and to be con- 
tented with what is already ours in that struggle. 

Of course it is only with reference to the life that 
is, that any hopeless endeavor can be called for; and 
it isonly in loving ministry to our earthly fellows that 
a loving ministry can ever be in hopelessness; for all 
God-ward love is full of hope, and is sure of both 


reward and return beyond its uttermost giving or 


still more beautiful; it has a touch of heaven in its 
earthliness. As Whittier reminds us: 
“ Love is sweet in any guise; 
But its. best is sacrifice. 
“ He who giving does not crave, 
Likest is to Him who gave 
Life itself the loved to save.” 
And Helen Hunt would have us know that this is 
ever the spirit of the truest, worthiest love : 
“When love is strong 
It never tarries to take heed 
Or know if its return exceed 
Its gift; in its sweet haste no greed, 
No strifes, belong. 
“Tt hardly asks 
If it be loved at all; to take 
So barren seems, when it can make 
Such bliss, for the belovéd’s sake, 
Of bitter tasks.” 
And when a human love recognizes the fact that it 
is hopeless love, yet lessens not nor swerves because 
of its hopelessness, that love has added power in 
refining and purifying the heart which it fills; and 
its giver has a gain beyond all that any return of love 
could bring to him. 

A mother’s love is never more saintly, never nearer 
divine, than when she loves an unloving son hope- 
lessly. And the highest reach of human friendship 
is where one is lovingly and loyally an unswerving 
friend with never a possibility of either love returned 
or of love fully comprehended as it is. “ It has seemed 
to me lately more possible than I knew,” says Emer- 
son, “to carry a friendship greatly, on one side, with- 
out due correspondence on the other. Why should I 
cumber myself with regrets that the receiver is not 
capacious? It never troubles the sun that some of 
his rays fall wide and vain into ungrateful space, and 
only a small part on the reflecting planet. ... Thou 
art enlarged by thy own shining.” And in this en- 
larged power of loving it is that there is the largest 
gain from hopeless loving. Thus it is that the loving 
heart might even say in despairing content : 

“T give thee love as God gives light, 
Aside from merit or from prayer; 
Rejoicing in its own delight, 
And freer than the lavish air. 
“ As earth pours freely to the sea 
Her thousand streams of wealth untold, 
So flows my silent heart to thee, 
Glad that its very sands are gold. 
“What care I for thy carelessness ? 
I give from depths that overflow, 
Regardless that their power to bless 
Thy spirit cannot sound or know.” 


There are few things harder in this world than to 


even that gain which comes from love recognized— 
where there is no hope of love returned. But there 
is hardly anything on earth nobler or more ennobling 
than just this hopeless ministry of love. It brings 
nothing back to the loving one, but it uplifts and 
enlarges the heart that thus loves; and herein is the 
| gain of gains through all rightly directed endeavor 
that seems to be hopeless endeavor. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


If we never used words which we did not understand, 
nor ever spoke without meaning all that we said, how 
limited our conversation would be—and how full of 
of meaning. The attention which has recently been 
called to this thought, in these pages, has moved a cor- 
respondent in Northern New York to say : 

A writer in The Sunday School Times, referring to the com- 
mon habit of using words of which we do not realize the meaning, 
has said that, to many in all our congregations, the words of the 


deserving. And it is because there is something of | hymns which we sing are the words of an unknown speech, 


God-likeness in a love which goes out and goes on 
with no hope of return, that all hopeless ministry of 
love is so ennobling and so enriching, and that its 
gains transcend the gains of any love that wins return. 





—known, indeed, in outward form, but unknown in life and spirit. 
, The truth of these words I have often been reminded of, espe- 
cially at our communion services, when it is the custom in our 
church, after the sacrament, to sing a verse or two of that beau- 
tiful hymn, “ Jesus, I the cross have taken, all to leave and 





Love seeking and finding return is very beautiful ; 
it is one of earth’s brightest blessings. But love 
which loves on without thought or hope of refurn is 


follow thee.” Now it sounds comical to hear an ordinary con- 


these words. Think of a woman with a silk gown on, anda 
stuffed bird in her hat, standing up and singing, ‘“‘ Naked, poor, 


love, or to minister lovingly, without a possibility of 


gregation of well-dressed, comfortable-looking people singing 


despised, forsaken, thou from hence my all shalt be.” And. 
then for many of us to sing, “ Perish earthly fame and treasure,” 
is about as bad, for how much fame and treasure have we got 
to lose! We read of one who chose rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season ; .esteeming, the reproach of Christ-greater(riches than 
the treasure of Egypt; but we don’t hear him reminding the 
Lord of itevery little while. Indeed, he seems to have forgotten 
all about the pleasures of. Egypt after he had his mind fixed on 
the promised land. ‘“ Most men’s voeabulary for religion and 
sentiment is rich and lofty beyond their needs; the terms which 
are only applicable to the great crises of the soul, are applied 
indiscriminately to every passing emotion.” Only the other 
day, in speaking of the words “ Blessed are they which do hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness,” I heard some one say that 
everybody hungered and thirsted after righteousness—more or 
less, This kind of talk is quite common in these days. Some 
people seem to want to bring everything down to their own 
level; they don’t want to think of anything higher that what 
they find in themselves, or any one nobler or more heroic than 
themselves, 


A subject that interests any one reader of The Sunday 
School Times, is likely to interest a good many more, 
Hence it is that almost every Open Letter in these col- 
umns is the occasion of other letters on the same subject. 
Recently we gave a place to a Western college professor, 
who questioned concerning the logical form of a syllo- 
gistic utterance of Jesus, as recorded in John 8: 47; and 
our comment on his question was that many of the utter- 
ances of Jesus were based upon his supernatural knowl- 
edge of men’s hearts, rather than upon the processes of 
cold logic alone. But now, from Canada on the one 
hand, and from South Carolina on the other, there come 
protests against the correctness of the Western profes- 
sor’s statement of the syllogism involved in the utterance 
as cited. And the two writers are agreed as to the form 
in which it can more fairly be stated. The South Caro- _ 
lina reader says: 


In your Notes on Open Letters for June 26, one of your cor- 
respondents has asked, concerning “the logical form of one of 
the statements of Jesus” as found in John 8: 47, “Is not this the 
fallacy known in logie as an illicit process of the major term ?” 
And now I ask, Is not the claimed fallacy the result of your 
correspondent’s placing the proposition of the syllogism in a 
wrong order? The point of discussion between Jesus and the 
Jews was not whether they heard his words, but why they did 
not hear them. In verse 41 they claimed that they were of 
God, saying, “ We have one Father, even God.” It was in reply 
to this claim that he was speaking, and he uses the argument 
(syllogism) of verse 47. If we read it thus: “He that is of 
God heareth God’s words; ye do not hear God’s words; there- ~ 
fore ye are not of God,”—there will be found no logical fallacy. 
Using the symbols, it willread: All A is B. C is not B. There- 
fore Cis not A. Here every term is distributed, a correct syllo- 
gism in the mood ‘Camestres of the second figure. Expressed 
conditionally, it would be much as you state it ; namely, “If ye 
were of God, ye would hear God’s words ; but ye do not hear 
God’s words; therefore ye are not of God.” The denial of the 
consequent involves the denial ‘of the antecedent, according to 
the rules for conditional syllogisms. It was quite unnecessary to 
prove that they did not hear (receive) God’s words as spoken by 
Jesus. This, I suppose, they did not dispute; but this argu- 
ment is used to prove that they were not of God. 

To the same point the Canada reader suggests: 


I should like to say a word with regard to the professor’s logi- 
cal query on John 8 : 47, in your issue of June 26. I think our 
Saviour’s logic much more defensible than you have claimed. 
Verse 47 is Christ’s answer to the question he had put to the 
Jews in verse 46, and the professor altogether misstates the sy]- 
logism. Jesus simply gives the major premise; the minor he 
takes for granted as implied in his question, and, leaving them 
to draw the conclusion, he passes on to a further truth. How 
could he ask, ‘If I say the truth, why do ye not believe me?” 
and then reply, “Because ye do not believe me”? Yet is not 
this virtually what the professor makes him do? Jesus does not 
explicitly draw the conclusion of his argument, but states, in- 
stead, the necessary and inevitable connection between not being 
of God, and not hearing God’s words; stating this, however, in 
a form which supposes that the conclusion was drawn: “ Ye 
therefore hear them not, because ye are not of God.” The rea- 
soning, I think, is-plainly as follows : All who are of God hear 
God’s words. Ye hear not God’s words (mine, which are God’s). 
Ye are not of God. But, further, the very cause of not hearing 
God’s words is the not being of God: “ Ye therefore hear them 
not, because ye are not of God.” The syllogism, then, is per- 
fectly legitimate: All AisB. NoCisB. NoCisA. 


And so the North and the South combine to instruct 
the West in the forms of logical statement. The West- 
ern professor will doubtless be grateful for this prompt- 
ing in the line of his special studies. 


How to make available the best results of one’s read- 
ing, in the line of periodical literature, is a question that 
has long been of widespread interest. It has recently 
had fresh attention in these columns. Various methods 
in the use of scrap-books and of envelopes have been 
recommended by writers from different parts of the coun- 





try. Unfavorable reference was made by one correspon- 
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dine tea bildeicieaghbl. Wy tha Ther: W. F. Crafts, under 
the designation of the “ Supplementai Cyclopedia,” and 
this has called forth the following esate that well- 
known writer and worker: 


Epiror THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: 


As one of your correspondents recently referred, unfavorably 
to my “Supplemental Cyclopedia,” and as his remark was evi- 
dently based upon an examination of only the A BC of my 
system, and as the subject of preserving, in some classified form, 
the “pay streaks” of periodical literature is evidently one of 
much popular interest, I am led to offer you my plan asa whole, 
which dées not displace scrap-books and envelopes, but includes 
and unifies them in a form that is less scrappy and more schol- 
arly than those in common use. I do not claim that the “Sup- 
plemental Cyclopedia ” is the very best plan for classifying 
fragments of literature in all cases. If one has a well-lighted 
closet, with shelves, not too far from his. desk, the most complete 
appliance for this work is the Index File, invented and sold for 
a mere trifle by J. A. Thomas, of 805 Broadway, New York, 
which I have used for more than a dozen years to classify 
scraps, notes, pamphlets, library references,—indeed, almost any- 
thing capable of classification between movable stiff cards by its 
first letter and its first vowel. The “Supplemental Cyclopedia” 
does not supplant, but only supplements, this closet system by 
another adapted to one’s library shelves, and especially to the 
revolving book-case beside the desk, which saves so many steps 
and so much time. The “Supplemental Cyclopedia” includes, 
in one of its minor parts, all that has not been outgrown in the 
serap-book system, with decided improvements entirely new in 
their adaptation. You buy one of the book-like boxes of the 
“Supplemental Cyclopedia,” without the usual partitions and 
envelopes. On the shelf, it resembles a calf-bound Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia, except that it islarger. The back opens like a door. 
You fill this with loose leaves of brown paper, lettered or num- 
bered, and to these you attach your scraps,—not by paste or 
mucilage, but ky wafers, so that you may remove any, scrap at 
any time by your penknife without mutilation, and afterwards 
either return it, or use it elsewhere, or destroy it as no longer 
needed. The leaves being also removable, you can at any time 
take out one or more leaves for transient or permanent use or 
destruction. The defects of the old-fashioned scrap-books— 
(1) The necessity of copying what is wanted, or mutilating the 
book; (2) The necessity of carrying the whole book when only 
one page or less is wanted; (3) The necessity of preserving mat- 
ter whose usefulness is past; (4) Having too few pages for one 
letter or topic, and too many for another, with no means of in- 
creasing or decreasing them—are all avoided. The trouble of 
writing an index is also mostly avoided, as printed indexes are 
provided for ‘“ Natural Science,” “Bible,” ‘ Temperance,” 
“ Education,” etc. There are also four indexes covering all 
topics for four alphabetical boxes. These are placed on the in- 
side of the door-like back of each book-like box, and the page 
where matter on a topic is to be found is all that needs to be 
written, and that but once, even for repeated insertions that fill 
a whole page. (Even this is not needed in the other forms of 
the “ Cyclopedia.’’) 

But even in the best form, the scrap-book principle is of lim- 
ited application. The more one uses the scrap-book system, the 
less he will use it. There is so much matter that needs to be 
transferred or eliminated that he soon graduates into the envel- 
ope system, which holds for immediate use not only clippings 
of which only one side is wanted, but also those that have mat- 
ter equally desirable on both sides. The envelope also allows 
for the easy destruction of whatever is no longer wanted, and 
the survival of the fittest. It is often important to preserve 
erroneous opinions for a while, in order to know just exactly 
what needs correction. 

But envelopes soon come to be numerous, and, unless they are 
scientifically arranged, one wastes much time in finding the one 
that is wanted. Even if topical envelopes on “ Art,” “ Beer,” 
“ Musie,” ete., are grouped alphabetically with elastics, they 
require much time in the total for the finding and opening, es- 
pecially in putting in the notes or clippings of each week, as 
the envelopes are gradually fattened for the far-off feast. Ex- 
perience makes one wish that the envelopes were equally expan- 
sive at centre and edges, and open at end and top; also, that 
every envelope was in a fixed place, as handy as a post-office 
box for. loading and unloading, but capable of contraction or 
expansion, that space may not be wasted. In many cases one 
finds a two-line item of possible value for future use on a topic 
about which he is not collecting, to which therefore he does not 
wish to devote an envelope. He wants some plan by which he 
ean find that item when he needs it as quickly as if it were the 
definition of a word in the dictionary. He wants to have these 
envelopes within afni’s length of his desk or table, to supple- 
ment or take the place of pigeon-holes. To meet these actual 
wants, the “Supplemental Cyclopedia” provides book-like 
boxes, each divided into three parts, eight envelopes in each, 
with three-letter indexing on their notched edges. Whenevera 
topic grows too big for the envelopes of this plan, it is given a 
special box for itself in the closet, but indexed in the proper 
place in the “Supplemental Cyclopedia.” I uge empty envel- 
ope boxes for such special topics as “‘Sabbath,” ‘“ Labor,” “ Be- 
nevolence,” “ Atonement,” “Inspiration,” “Sacred Music,” 
“Childhood,” ete.; the matter being subdivided whenever the 
topic is taken up for study. But the point of difficulty in all 
systems is to have small clippings, and brief notes and refer- 
ences on topics about which one has gathered but little, as con- 
venient for ready reference as those that have grown too large 
to be lost. This the “Supplémental Cyclopedia” does in a form 
so scholarly that it may stand in a parlor library side by side 
with the other cyclopedias, which it supplements down to date. 
With the claset boxes and Index File for pamphlets and the 


overflow of favorite topics, the “ Supplemental Cyclopedia” 
and “Supplemental Commentary ” (to be added). will enable 
one to. find the latest things about “Inspiration,” or “ Evolu- 
tion,” or “ Home Rule,’ or “ Prohibition,” as quickly as those 
that are old enough tobe in the books, and a stray thought of one’s 
own torn from his note-book, as easily as a complete address, 

This does not encourage newspaper reading as against book 
reading, but rather prevents this great evil.. One who ean file 
an article where he can find it whenever he wishes to study the 
topic of which it treats, need not read it when it appears, but 
may read his papers as legislative bills are sometimes read, by 
their titles,—except such as are of immediate use. All others, 
being simply marked with a red or blue pencil to indicate 
indexing word, and the paper and date, may be passed over to 
some assistant to be cut out and laid in the appropriate place. 
Half a dozen weekly papers can thus be read in the rest hour 
after a noon dinner, such articles being marked for preservation 
as are significant from the truths or errors which one may 
anticipate from the title or author that they will contain. 

As for The Sunday School Times, I find it necessary to have 
two copies,—one for filing to bind in yearly volumes (seven 
years giving a commentary on the whole Bible as traversed by the 
International lessons), and another for cutting for topical uses, 
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GRACE. 
BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 


-O ill-wrought life we look at as we die! 
Mistaken, selfish, meagre, and unmeet ; 
So graven on the hearts that cruelly 
We have deprived of many an hour sweet; 
O ill-wrought life we look at as we die! 


O day of God we look at as we die! 
Grace, like a river flowing towards our feet; 
Wide pardon blowing with the breezes by ; 
Love telling us bright tales of the Complete; 
While listening, hoping, thanking, lo, we die! 





CHRISTIAN WORK IN GREECE. 


BY M. D. KALOPATHAKES, D.D. 


It is interesting to note that the first Gentiles who 
sought to see Jesus belonged to that race whose language 
was chosen to communicate the glad tidings of salvation 
to all kindreds and peoples. The request might have 
been prompted by mere intellectual curiosity, character- 
istic of the Greeks; but there is something in its tone, 
and more in the manner in which our Saviour met it, 
which indicates a deeper earnestness; and we may hope 
that, having seen and heard him, they also accepted him, 
»as they had already accepted the God of the Jews, for 
whose worship they had come up to the holy city. 
Whence they came, we know not; what message they 
bore back to their friends concerning the wonderful 
Teacher who had declared that through death alone must 
ever come a higher life, we know not; but we are deeply 
interested in them as early representatives of the more 
devout Greeks, of which class were found many ready to 
receive the truth, when Paul passed over into Macedonia, 
obedient to the heavenly call. The burden of his dis- 
course, too, was the same as that of his divine Master,— 
that ‘‘ Christ must needs have suffered and risen from 
the dead.” 

Successful as was the ministry of St. Paul and his asso- 
ciates in some portions of Greece, and distinguished as 
were many in the earlier centuries of the Church for their 
piety, and the earnestness with which they contended 
for the purity of the faith, yet we have abundant and 
saddening evidence that the great masses were never 
thoroughly instructed in the doctrines nor imbued with 
the spirit of the gospel. The change when Christianity 
became the religion of the state under Constantine was 
little more than nominal. We see from the testimony of 
Basil and Gregory Nazianzen the prevailing tone at 
Athens in the middle of the fourth century. Gregory 
confesses that the heathen traditions and the magnificent 
remains of the fallen religion with which the city was 
filled brought no slight temptation to a young man’s 
faith. Later, lamenting over the want of care in the 
ordination of priests in the Eastern churches, he says: 
“ Nobody is called a physician or a painter until he has 
learned the nature of diseases or the mixing of colors 
and drawing of forms. But priests are manufactured 
off-hand,—conceived and born simultaneously, like the 
giants in the fable. We make saints in a day; and bid 
men be holy and learned who have had’ no preparation, 
and contribute nothing to the priesthood except the 
desire to enter it,”—a state of things which has existed to 
too great an extent from that time down to the present. 

The only great reformatory movement which at all 
resembled the Reformation in the West—I refer to the 








iconoclastic movement of the eighth and ninth centuries 
—failed. Of this our modern Greek historian, Paparre- 
goponlos, says: “It was the last important attempt to 
infuse into the worn-out Hellenism of the middle ages a 
new life and energy. After its failure, the Greek nation 
not only ceased to lead Christian civilization, it was not 
even able to follow it. Sinking gradually into a deeper 
decline, it lost at length its political existence.” — 

These things need to be kept in mind if one would 
understand the condition of the Greek Church at the be- 
ginning of the present century, or rightly estimate the 
results of later Christian effort. 

When the struggle for independence called the atten- 
tion of the civilized world to Greece, Christian work was 
begun here by various churches of America. The Church 
Missionary Society of England had already sent miasion- 
aries in 1815, their operations being mainly confined to 
the Ionian Islands.. The Episcopal Church of America 
sent out Mr. J. J. Robertson in 1828, The sentiment 
and the hope with which this mission was undertaken 
may be seen from the instructions he received from his 
society. ‘‘ The Greeks, as is well known to you, have a 
church constituted after what we believe to be the apose 
tolic model, and to be acknowledged by us as a sister 
church, except in its corruptions of the gospel, There is 
good hope that through the benevolent efforts of Protes- 
tant Christendom, favored by Him without whose favor 
all efforts are vain, the darkness which has so long rested 
upon that church may be dispelled.” The mission was 
reinforced in 1830 by the arrival of Dr. and Mrs. Hill, 
whose long and successful educational work is too well 
known to the American church to need more than a 
mention here. 

In 1828, the Rev. Jonas King had been sent by.a com- 
mittee of ladies in New York in charge of supplies for 
the physical wants of the impoverished people. His 
acquaintance with the language enabled him to engage 
at once in efforts to meet their still deeper spiritual wants, 
In 1831 the American Board decided to enter Greece as 
a mission field, and Mr. King was employed in its ser- 
vice, and removed from Tinos to Athens, where he estab- 
lished schools of a high grade, held preaching services, 
and also devoted much time to the preparation of reli- 
gious literature, for which he was particularly fitted by 
his great and varied attainments as a Christian scholar, 
In 1854, Dr. and Mrs. E. Riggs opened a school at Argos, 
and were subsequently joined by Mr. Benjamen, This 
station was given up in 1837, Mr. Riggs going to Smyrna, 
At this time the Rev. 8. Houston and the Rev. G. W. 
Leyburn of Virginia, also in connection with the Ameri- 
can Board, went to Areopolis in Laconia, where they 
were cordially received, and soon had two schools for 
boys in successful operation. The writer would grate- 
fully acknowledge that from their teaching he received 
his earliest religious impressions. 

The Baptists also began a mission under Mr. Arnold 
and Mr. Buel, who also established schools, - 

It was natural that in a country like Greece education 
should receive at the outset special attention from those 
aiming at its spiritual elevation, and these efforts were 
responded to by the people in a way to awaken the most 
sanguine expectations, 

A printing establishment had been founded at Malta, 
where books and tracts in the various languages spoken 
in the countries of the Mediterranean were printed. We 
soon find that a greater amount was done in modern 
Greek than in any of the other languagés. In 1830, the 
Rey. Mr. Temple, director of the establishment, writes 
that the previous year the press had been employed 
wholly in modern Greek, chiefly in the production of 
school-books, to the amount of 4,670,000 pages. The 
demand for the books is such that they rarely accumu- 
late on the shelves. Mr. Goodelland Mr. King find use 
for many. Mr. Hildner, of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, at Syra, sent for two thousand, and Mr. Leeves for 
fourteen thousand. 

Those were years of hope for all who were looking for 
the renovation of the Greek Church, both clergy and 
people seeming gratefully to appreciate the advantages 
extended to the community. But soon a change came. 
The missionary enterprise began to be regarded with 
suspicion through the gross misrepresentations circulated 
by the Greek press both as to the motives and practices 
of the foreigners.. There is every reason to believe that 
this was brought about by outside intrigues, working 
through individuals here who found it for their interest 
to appear very zealous for the “faith of the fathers.” 
Through the same influence, a change in the constitution 
was effected, restricting the full religious liberty which 
was granted by the first constitution to toleration of’ 
recognized religions, but forbidding proselytism. The 
law, too, requiring “sacred lessons” to be taught in all 
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‘ing of the missionaries, was made now to refer to the 


, tions, and particularly through the work of the Bible 
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schools, and which at first received such a natural and 
liberal interpretation as to be met by the Scripture teach- 


“sacred lessons” of the Greek Church, particularly the 
catechism, in which instruction must be given by a Greek 
ecclesiastic. 

After a somewhat lengthy discussion of the point, 
several of the missionaries felt that they could not con- 
scientiously comply with the existing regulations, and 
reluctantly withdrew. The American Board withdrew 
all its missionaries except Dr. King, who refused to 
leave. The Baptist missionaries also returned after a 
time to America, 

Later, when Dr. King was so persecuted, and the work 
which he represented so calumniated, in the Greek press, 
the need of a newspaper in the interest of truth began 
to be deeply felt. This finally led the writer to issue a 
Christian weekly,—The Star of the East,—which was 
continued without interruption till the close of 1885, a 
period of twenty-seven years. During this period, the 
native element became gradually more prominent in the 
work, sustained by different organizations in the United 
States. For atime, all worked together under the Ameri- 
can and Foreign Church Union. Later there were district 
organizations, The Baptists were represented by Mr. 
Suhellarius, whose work is still continued as usual, 
though no longer connected with any foreign society. 
The Congregationalists shared in the work through the 
Rev. G. Constantine, who, besides preaching, did much 
valuable work through the press. He removed a few 
years ago to Smyrna, where he is carrying on a similar 
work with marked success. The organization known 
distinctively as the Greek Evangelical Church is Presby- 
terian in its polity, and has been, for the last thirteen 
years, under the care of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, in connection with its mission in Greece. It 
has this year become independent and self-supporting. 
There-are services also at Volo and the Piraeus. We 
reach other parts of the country through our publica- 


societies, which is under our care. Thousands of copies 


ber of religious books and tracts, distributed gratuitously, 
are gladly received. The Religious Tract societies, both 
of England and America, have had an important part 
in the means used for the spiritual enlightenment of this 
people. We have frequent acknowledgment, even from 
Greek ecclesiastics, of the help they derive from our 
publications, The Sunday School Union has also added 
its contribution to this work. Neither would we fail in 
grateful acknowledgment of what has been done by 
Christian ladies for the education of Greek girls. 

If any one is inclined to be discouraged by the small 
result attending Christian work extended over so long a 
period, it may be noticed as partly explanatory, that 
much of the early effort was abandoned before the mis- 
sionaries themselves had mastered the language so as to 
use it effectively; and that as the Greek Church, before 
this period of missionary effort, had suffered from neglect 
of preaching, so these later Christian efforts were less 
resultant than they might have been if, added to educa- 
tional work, there had also been more attention given to 
preaching, which is the divinely appointed means for 
evangelizing the world. 

Athens, Greece. 





THE DRAMATIC IN JOHN’S GOSPEL. 
BY HENRY NASON KINNEY. 


The Passion Play of Ober Ammergau has shown that 
the closing scenes in the life of Jesus, reproduced from 
the Gospels, are of great dramatic interest. It may be 
suggested, however, that if we are to seek material in the 
Gospels for histrionic representation, we need not confine 
ourselves to the culmination of the career of Jesus. Ear- 
lier passages in his life, as well, supply us with incidents 
in which not only the tragic, but the melodramatic, or 
even the comic, it might almost be said, commingle. 
Certainly, pictorial art, in transferring to canvas the 
lights and shadows of Scripture, has not limited itself to 
the cross; but artistic appreciation has selected for de- 
lineation such important crises and tableaux as the 
adoration of the Magi, Christ disputing with the doctors, 
the baptism of Christ, the marriage at Cana of Galilee, 
Christ and the money-changers, the transfiguration, the 
raising of Lazarus, etc. 

Of the writers of the Gospels, John seems to have had 
the keenest dramatic instinct. His word-pictures are 
most vivid; not a touch escapes him which would heighten 
the effect. His is almost pre-Raphaelite realism. In 


more than to suggest two or three passages which most 
readily illustrate the dramatic possibilities in John which 
we have thus described. 

First, notice the scene at Jacob’s well (John 4 : 7-26). 
Plate: Samaria, Characters: Jesus and the woman. 
Here is nothing but pure dialogue. The surprise of the 
woman that Jesus should request drink of her, a Samari- 
tan; the grave subtlety of Jesus as he speaks of the 
water of life; the woman’s growing eagerness till she 
exclaims, “Sir, give me this water,”—contrast most 
forcefully with the following sudden change of thought. 
(Note the confusion of the woman, the struggle in her 
mind, and the evidences of the dawning of the truth.) 
Jrsus.—Go, call thy husband, and come hither. 
Woman.—I have no husband. 

Jesus.—Thou saidst well, I have no husband: for 
thou hast had five husbands; and he whom thou now 
hast is not thy husband: this hast thou said truly. 
Woman.—I perceive that thou art a prophet. 

Then fullows that magnificent climax, when to this 
lonely woman Jesus reveals himself as the Messiah. 
Jesus.—I that speak unto thee am he. 

The episodes in John 7 : 25-52 are very vivid. Char- 
acters: Jesus, the multitude (some believing), chief 
priests and Pharisees, officers, Nicodemus. 

Scene I. Place: The temple. 

First CIT1zENs.—Is not this he whom they seek to 
kill? And lo, he speaketh openly, and they say nothing 
unto him. Can it be that the rulers indeed know that 
this is the Christ? Howbeit, we know this man whence 
he is: but when the Christ cometh, no one knoweth 
whence he is. © 

Jresus.—Ye both know me, and know whence I am; 
and I am not come of myself, but he that sent me is 
true, whom ye know not. [They seek to take him.] 
BELIEVING CiTIzENs.— When the Christ shall come, 
will he do more signs than those which this man has 
done? [Enter officers sent by the chief priests and 
Pharisees to take him.] 

JEsus.—Yet a little while am I with you, and I go 
unto him that sent me. Ye shall seek me, and shall 
not find me. 

Jews.—Whither will this man go that we shall not 
find him ? 

Then follow other words of Jesus, and again there is 
excited discussion concerning him in Scene II. 

First C1T1zEns.—This is of a truth the prophet. 

SEconD CiT1zENs.—This is the Christ. 

THIRD CITIZENS.—What, doth the Christ come out of 
Galilee? Hath not the scripture said that the Christ 
cometh of the seed of David, and from Bethlehem, the 
village where David was? 

In the next scene (III.) the officers sent to arrest Jesus 
come back without having done the deed. The inno- 
cence and eloquence of the victim have won the hearts 
of the executioners. 

CHIEF PRIESTS AND PHARISEES (to officers).—Why 
did ye not bring him? 

OFFICE2S.—Never man so spake. 

PHARISEES (ironically ).—Are ye also led astray? Hath 
any of the rulers believed on him, or of the Pharisees? 
But this multitude which knoweth not the law are accursed. 

NIcoDEMUs (boldly).—Doth our law judge a man, ex- 
cept it first hear from himself and know what he doeth? 

PHARISEES.—Art thou also of Galilee? Search, and 
see that out of Galilee ariseth no prophet. 

The conversation and action at the pool of Siloam, in 
chapter 9, is replete with masterly contrasts and moving 
dialogues. Here we have the non-committal beggar, the 
evasive parents, the surprised neighbors, the non-plused 
Pharisees. The character of the beggar is a fine one. 
How he rises in his own apprehension of Jesus! First 
he speaks of the miracle-worker as “the man that is 
called Jesus;” next he calls him “a prophet;” and 
finally says to Jesus, “ Lord, I believe.” What a victory 
he gains over the hounding Pharisees, and how success- 

fully he parries their arguments with his facts and 
honest common sense! The voice, manner, and change 
of tactics in these artful Pharisees is itself a study. 

PHARISEES (piously).—Give glory to God. We know 
that this mam is a sinner. 

BEeGcGarR.—Whether he be a sinner I know not: one 
thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, now I see. 

PHARISEES.—W hat did he:to thee? How opened he 
thine eyes? 

BEGGAR (sarcastically).—E told you even now and ye 
did not hear: wherefore would ye hear it again? Would 
ye also become his disciples? 

PHARISEES(reviling).—Thou arthis disciple; but weare 
disciples of Moses. We know that God hath spoken unto 





bis narrative, dialogues most abound. 
In the space of a brief article; it is impossible to do 


Moses: but as for this man, we know not whence he is. 


know not wiiani he is, and yet he ‘eotlain mine: eyes. If 
this man were not from God, he could do nothing. . 
PHARISEES (angr.ly).—Thou wast altogether born in 
sins, and dost thou teach us? [They cast him out.] 

The raising of Lazarus, the washing the feet of the 
disciples, dipping the sop, and protestation of Peter, in 
the succeeding chapters, are also of profound interest. 





THE FEET OF DEATH. 
BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 


Tae Dying Woman. 
What reverent expectation lies 
In her clasped hands and prayerful eyes, — 
Because she hears, through ebbing breath, 
The swift-approaching feet of Death ! 

THE CONVALESCENT. 
How dreamily the sick man lies, 
With gentle wonder ia his eyes,— 
Like one who hears, through bated breath, 
The slow-receding feet of Death! 





THE TEACHER’S MODEL. 
BY RICHARD CORDLEY, D.D. 


I do not mean the model the teacher proposes as his 
own pattern, or which he holds up before his scholars, 
but the model of results toward which he should work. 
The painter has an ideal in his mind before he begins, 
and every touch of the brush brings him nearer its real- 
ization. The architect has a plan of the house he is 
building, and every stroke of hammer or plane is in line 
with that plan. Our day-schools and colleges all havea 
definite end towards which they seek to bring their stu- 
dents. A certificate of graduation has a definite signifi- 
cance, and indicates a certain grade of scholarship. Ifa 
child enters one of these schools, he may know in ad- 
vance the attainments he may expect to make by faithful 
application. 

It is feared many of our Sunday-school teachers have 
no model before them whatever. They have no definite 
idea of what Sunday-school teaching ought to do for 
those taught in a specified time. They teach each lesson 
as best they can, without any final aim in view, and with- 
‘out any sense of progress. 

Supposing a class to be in Sunday-school during the 
usual school years, what ought the teacher to aim to de 
for them in that time? If a father should ask a teacher 
what his’ child could expect from seven years’ attend- 
ance, what reply could be made? What model ought 
we to aim at in the line of this Sunday-school work? 

1. The Sunday-school teacher ought to expect the 
scholars to become well grounded in the knowledge of 
the Scriptures. 

This should not be simply a knowledge of the lesson, 
but also of the books in which the lessons are found. The 
uniform lesson plan has been called “teaching the Bible 
by sample.” It is open to this charge, unless the inter- 
vening Scriptures are carried along with the course. But 
if this is done, a very complete knowledge of the whole 
Bible may be acquired in this seven years’ course. Be- 
sides this, a thoughtful teacher could plan a system of 
reading and study in connection with the lessons, which, 
in the seven years, should include Bible history and 
geography, and customs, dates, characters and connec- 
tions, and other things needful for the interpretation 
and defense of the Bible. 

Teachers may object that it is very difficult to secure 
the study of the lesson itself, to say nothing of other 
matter. May not this be one cause of the trouble, that 
there is no purpose to the study required? There is no 
end proposed, and consequently no sense of progress. 
Let there be a definite end in view, and let the progress 
toward that end be registered in some way, and there 
will be an incentive to work. Let our schools aim to 
send out intelligent Bible scholars, and there will be 
some definite object to our teaching. 

2. We should aim to send out our scholars well 
grounded in the principles of morality. 

There should be no confusion or dimness in their moral 
ideas. They should know the full scope of the law of 
God. They must understand that the command, “Thou 
shalt not steal,” is broader than the criminal statute of the 
state; that to take what is not one’s own is stealing, 
whether it be done by picking a man’s pocket, or deceiv- 
ing him in a trade, whether it be done with a pack of 
burglar’s tools, or with a pack of cards. The great prin- 
ciples of Christian integrity, moral honesty, and truth- 
fulness and purity of thought and life, should be wrought 
into the fibre and sentiment of the soul. 

There is a growing demand that our day-schools teach 
their pupils how. to work. Our Sunday-schoo!s should 





BscGar.—Why, herein is the marvel, that ye know 


‘certainly give the moral side of this practical} education. 
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The ee shoemaker longed to get well, that he might 
“show the Lord and the people how a Christian could 
makeshoes.” Our Sunday-school scholars show the world 
how a Christian can do business, sell goods, practice law, 
or manage railroads. They should not simply be fur- 
nished with a code of rules lodged in the memory, but 
with moral principles embedded in the heart. 

8. Our Sunday-school scholars should be made fa- 
miliar with the Christian activities of the Church. 

They should be sotrained as to make intelligent church- 
members. They should know what the church is for, 
what she is doing, and the methods of her operations. 
They should understand the wide scope of her work, her 
missions at home and abroad, and all the forms of her 
activity. These Sunday-schools should be training a 
generation who shall enter heartily into the spirit and 
work of the church,—who shall appreciate her grand 
mission, and engage in it with an enthusiasm that is born 
of knowledge. 

4. Our teachers should. aim, above all and through all, 
that their scholars shall be Christians: 

Without this, all the rest falls short of its purpose. A 
knowledge of the Bible that does not lead to him whom 
the Bible reveals, is of little avail. A morality without 
Christ is as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. A 
knowledge of the church and of its work, without a 
knowledge of him for whom the church exists, is a hol- 
low mockery. Christ must be so lifted up as to be visible 
from all parts of the field. All teaching must lead to 
him. Bible history but prepares the way for him who 
should come. Prophecy foretells his coming. The law 
is a schoolmaster to lead to Christ. When we read the 
Bible aright, we see Christ in all its parts. He appears 
in its earliest promise, and in its latest prediction. In 
type and symbol and prophecy we sce the coming of 
the world’s Redeemer. All our teaching should point 
to this common centre of light and power. 





“OVER AND OVER AMEN.” , 
BY JUNIATA STAFFORD. 


My friend’s little boy was not very far from a common 
practice when he ended his prayer with “ ovér and over 
amen.” Hewassimply qualifying his “amen” asso many 
of our church choirs do; only the ‘boy’ s ending was the 
shorter and pleasanter. 

* This little incident brought to my mind the thought 
of how often we try to put extra flourishes upon work 
that is good enough in itself, often quite within our 
ability to do well if the flourishes are left off; but 
almost a failure with them. Common things sometimes 
have such unfortunate addition of flourishes that we can 
hardly pick out the plain, firm basis, with its meaning, 
that is the valuable part of the whole. 

My little girl can hem a towel well; but she desires to 
try to embroider an initial in one end, quite beyond her 
present ability to sew. That makes a bungle of her 
whole work. Some one reads aloud pleasantly and well. 
Is she satisfied with this, which is a real talent? No; 
she goes to a teacher of elocution, who, of course, tells 
her, as do most of her friends, that she has great talent, 
worthy of extensive cultivation ; and, after a while, she 
comes back an elocutionist. She “renders” “ How he 
Saved St. Michael’s,” or “ Baby Bell,” in a way that cer- 
tainly lacks pleasantness, and seems to lack intelligence. 
Alas for the flourishes! 

A lady whom it is my pleasure to know had a very 
sweet voice. All her life, from early girlhood, she had 
been asked to sing in parlors or for little concerts, or in 
church choirs in small places; in short, in all sorts of 
places where a lady with a sweet voice, who sings with- 
out price, is ever asked to sing. Always her singing was 
a success and a pleasure. A few years ago, she smilingly 
told me her secret : “ My dear, I know the limitations 
of my voice,—just what it will not do easily or well; and 
I always choose what it will.” 

It takes far more of intelligence, culture, self-knowl- 
edge, and bravery to know our limitations than it does 
to know our capabilities. We are so anxious to do the 
biggest thing we can, that we sometimes end with failure 
that might have been success with a more modest attempt. 

Friends are not always kind in their criticisms when 

they really mean to be. Itis not easy for any of us to give 

*- our friends harsh criticism. It is very much easier and 
pleasanter to point out or comment upon a pleasing: tal- 
ent than to point out its limitations. And, yet, our mis- 
taken kindness often leads our dear friends into: making 
blunders and failures, painful for us all to witness. 

_. Those who have children to train should begin very 
early to train away this habit of putting on flourishes. 
It seems to me there is no better-way te do this than to 


“keep choosing for your’ child’ things that he can, with: 








practice, do well. Study Seis and: his limitations,—not 
telling him of the latter-in a discouraging way, unless he 
has a disposition that needs such telling—and' then 
adjust his task to his ability. If he makes a choice for 
himself, beyond his ability, tell him so frankly; and 
prove it to him if you can. How much more we all 
enjoy a simple tune played correctly, and with feeling 
and understanding, than a tune full of runs and trills 
that end in becoming “a worrying of the tune.” How 
much more we enjoyed the-bright short stories that Mr. 
Author wrote so well, than we did the large book that 
was so beyond his limitations, How much better the 
neatly hemmed towel looks with no drawn, crooked 
embroidery. 

Could the shouting, flourishing “rendering” of “ How 
he Saved St. Michael’s” thrill us with any such noble 
sentiment as the plain, intelligent reading of it? Which 
is the sweeter and stronger, the old hymn with its quiet 
tune and earnest simple “amen,” or the hymn with a flow- 
ery tune, quite beyond the ability of the singers, ending 
with its “over and over amen” ? 

Do the best you can, always, in all proper pride; but 
beware lest a false pride, either in yourself or your 
friends, tempts you to do that which lessens your real 
growth and your power for giving real pleasure. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—@——_—— 
THE ELDER BROTHER. 
BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS. 


The sun was set. The twilight dim had gathered, 
And, ’gainst the window-pane 

The fierce north wind sent sudden, spiteful flurries 
Of mingled sleet and rain. 


My easy-chair was drawn before the fire, 
Benny was on my knee, 

When low he whispered, “I don’t see, Aunt Dolly, 
When folks are small like me, 


“ How they get on without a nice big brother. 
Why, even Tommy Stead— 

Who bullies all my mates—don’t dare to touch me ; 
He’s afraid, you see, of Ned.” 


Just then he shyly pointed o’er his shoulder, 
With such a proud, fond look, 

At his tall brother Edward sitting near us, 
Intent upon a book, 


“He carries the umbrella when ’tis ‘raining, 
And gives the most to me ; 

And helps me find the very far off places 
In the geography ; 


“ And splains the sums, and makes the fractions easy.” 
Here Benny heaved a sigh. 

“T don’t like riffemtic; but Ned says, ‘ Benny, 
Be brave, my lad, and try.’ 


“He has long patience, and he’s very clever. 
Why, once he made a cart, 

And once he made a trap that caught a sparrow ; 
And ’cause it hurt my heart 


“To see the wild thing flutter, he soon freed it, 
And smiled when off it fled ; 

And when I’m scared because it’s dark, or lightens, 
He takes me in his bed. 


“Our pastor said, last Sunday, that Lord Jesus, 
Up in the heavenly host, 

Our elder brother is. It made me love him 
Like my dear Ned—a’most.”’ 


The blue eyes closed. Perhaps the gentle sand-man 
Had touched the golden head ; 

For low itdrooped. Butsmiles still curved the sweet lips ; 
He dreamed, perhaps, of “ Ned.” 





DROPPED STITCHES. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. HEWITT. 


Grandma Grayson sat by the library fire knitting. 
Little Tessa crept close to her side to watch the ever- 
new, ever-old process. She loved to watch grandma’s 
nimble fingers. 

“What are you doing, grandma,—making all those 
funny-looking long slits in your work?” 

“T’m knitting what we call railroad stitch, dear,—don’t 
you see? When I reach the last row, I drop some 
stitches. I drop two, then knit five, drop two more, then 
knit five, and so on. See?. Then, when the dropped 
stitches have all “run down,” as we call it, it leaves 
those long loose stitches you think so funny.” 

Tessa gazed intently. Presently, she heard Bobby’s 
whistle in the hall. -Bobby was Tessa’s “ big brother,’ 


‘though but twelve years old, because Tessa was only six. 


She was devoted'to him, and always wanted him to know | 





os 
me 


all she knew. So now she called, “Come here, Bobby, 
and see grandma drop stitel:es, and Jet °em run down.” 

Bobby, too, watched the process with great interest for 
a few moments. 

“ Grandma,” said Tessa, directly, “ I thought it spoiled 
work to drop stitches?” 

“So it does, dear, ordinarily. I’ll show you how to 
take them up when you drop them accidentally.” 

“Well,” said Bobby, “I guess I’ll go on and get my 
boat. Boys don’t drop stitches, so they don’t have to 
know how to pick ’em up;” and he prepared to turn 
away to take up his whistling where he had left off. 

“ Are you right sure, Bobby?” asked Grandma Gray- 
son in a tone that made Bobby pause. When grandma 
spoke in that way, Bobby was pretty sure she “ meant 
something.” 

“Right sure of what, grandma?” 

“Right sure that boys don’t ever drop stitches, and 
try to pick them up occasionally.” 

“ Why—yes,” in a hesitating way. “At least, I think 
Iam. I don’t know just what you mean. Boys don’t 
knit,—leastways, most boys don’t,—but you kind o’ look 
a3 if you meant something else.” 

Grandma smiled at the disjointed, uncertain way in 
which Bobby spoke; but as she knew what he meant, it 
was all right. 

“T do mean something else. There are more ways of 
dropping stitches than one, Bobby; and let me tell you 
when any one drops a stitch accidentally it is one of the 
hardest matters in the world to take it up so that it does 
not show. We may go back and try over, and repair the 
wrong; but the long fine line that shows the path where 
we have been wrong always remains where we can see it, 
if no one else knows it.” A light began to dawn on 
Bobby’s face. 

“For instance, grandma?” he questioned. 

“Well, for instance. I know of a boy who spoke 
hastily and disrespectfully to his mother this morning, 
because she wanted him to do a perfectly proper thing 
when he wanted to do another. To be sure, that boy 
very seldom does such a thing, but he did it. Ah! 
Bobby, that boy dropped a big stitch then. To be sure, 
he stopped it, and took it up, and repented and: apolo- 
gized, and his mother forgave him; and no une would 
ever know he had done the wrong; but his mother and 
himself; but they will always be able to tell where the 
stitch was dropped and taken up again.” 

Bobby flushed crimson, and his lip trembled. 

“And I know a little boy who thoughtlessly left a 
litter of chips on the front door-step at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, after promising he would clear it away. To 
be sure, he did clear it away at five; but it was after his 
mother had been grieved at his thoughtless disobedience, 
and after his mother’s visitors had received the impres- 
sion that the mother must be an exceedingly careless 
housekeeper,—when it was all the little boy’s fault, after 
all. That stitch ran way down, and clearing the dirt up 
at five did not clear away the impression that the 
strangers got of the little boy’s mother.” 

Bobby’s lip trembled more and more, while Tessa’s 
eyes grew big and black with sympathy. 

“And I know a little girl,” said grandma, apparently 
determined to teach a thorough lesson while she was 
about it, “ who does not always mind when she is spoken 
to, and every time she does it she drops a stitch.” 

It was Tessa’s turn to grow red. 

“ One of the most dreadful ways to drop a stitch is to 
tell a lie or steal something. One little lie told, one 
little stitch dropped—it is so easy for the stitch to run 
all the way down, as one little lie follows another, Do 
you know, Bobby, how many, many cases we hear: of 
young men in banks, and other places of trust, taking 
thousands of dollars? Well, they don’t take it all at 
once. They take a little first, and then the stitch runs 
down clear to the bottom, because they have not courage 
to take it up and begin over again. Now, I’m not going 
to preach any more, but let me tell you one thing: If 
you do drop a stitch, confess it all to mamma, and she 
will show you the best way to take it up, and make your 
life whole again.” 

‘I know what she’d say,” answered Bobby. 

“What, dear?” 

“She’d say, ‘Tell your Father in heaven all about it, 
Bobby dear, then mamma will do all she con to help you 
do right.’ My mamma’s a trump, she ‘is.’ 

Grandma smiled at the boyish way of putting his ap- 
preciation of his mother’s goodness, but she knew it was 
honest, so she closed her litile sermon with a kiss, and 
went upstairs for her afternoon nap, feeling that she had 
dropped, nut. a stitch, but a seed in the hearts of her 
| little hearers; and she inwardly prayed that it might 
| flourish, and bear fruit in after years. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1886.] 


1, July 4.—Jesus and the Blind Man 



















John 9: 1-17 

2. July 11,.—Jesus the Good Shepherd. ...........:cccccceserecescereenen John 19 : 1-18 

8, July 18.—The Death of Lazatus.............. ccceccesseseesseesssessnencs John 11 : 1-16 

4 July 25.—The Resurrection of Lazarus John 11: 17-44 

5. August 1.—-Jesus Honored........., John 12 : 1-16 

6. August 8.—Gentiles Secking Jesuz............ John 12; 20-36 

7. August 15.—Jesus Teaching Humility................c0cssceeeseeeeee John 14 : 1-17 

8, August 22.—Warning to Judas and Peter...... «John 13 : 21-38 

9, August 29.—Jesus Comforting his Disciples. «J Obn 14; 1-14 

10. Beptember 5.—Jesus the True Vine........ ....... JOHN 15 : 1-16 
11, September 12.—The Mission of the Spirit.. -- J Ohn 16 : 5-20 
12, September 19.—Jesus Interceding............... J OhN 17 : 1-26 


13, September 26.—Review ; 
selected by the school. 





or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson 





_ LESSON VI., SUNDAY, AUGUST 8, 1886. 
Tite: GENTILES SEEKING JESUS. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(John 12 
COMMON VERSION. 


20. And there were Certain 
Grééks among them that came up 
to worship at the feast : 

21, The same came therefore to 
Philip, which was of Béth-si/i-da 
of Gali-lée, and desired him, say- 
ing, Sir, we would see Jesus, 

22. Phil’ip cometh and telleth 
An/drew : and again An’drew and 
Philip tell Jesus. 

23. And Jesus answered them, 
saying, The hour is come, that 
the Son of man should be glo- 
rified, 

24. Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, Except a corn of wheat fall 
into the ground and die, it abid- 
eth alone ; but if it die, it bring- 
eth forth much fruit. 

25. He that loveth his life shall 
lose it; and he that hateth his 
life in this world shall keep it 
unto life eternal. 

26. If any man serve me, let 
him follow me ; and where I am, 
there shall also my servant be: if 
any man serve me, him will my 
Father honour. 

27. Now is my soul troubled; 
and what shall I say? Father, 
save me from this hour : but for | 
this cause came I unto this hour. 

28. Father, glorify thy name. 
Then came there a yoice from 
heaven, saying, I have both glori- 
fied i, and will glorify it again. 

29. The people therefore that 
stood by, and heard it, said that 
it thundered ; others said, An an- 
gel spake to him. 

80. Jesus answered and said, 
This voice came not because of 
me, but for your sakes. 

81. Now is the judgment of this 
world : now shall the prince of 
this world be cast out. 

82. And I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto 
me. 

33. This he said, signifying 
what death he should die. 

$4. The people answered him, 
We have heard out of the law 
that Christ abideth for ever: and 
how sayest thou, The Son of man 
must be lifted up? who is this Son 
of man? 

\ 35. Then Jesus said unto them, 
Yet a littie while is the light with 
you. Walk while ye have the 
light, lest darkness come upon 
you ; for he that walketh in dark- 
ness Knoweth not whither he go- 
eth. 

36. While ye have light, believe 
in the light, that ye may be the 
children of light. These things 
spake Jesus, and departed, and 
did hide himself from them. 





10r, 


: 20-36.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


20 Now there were certain 
Greeks among those that went 
up to worship at the feast: 

21 these therefore came to Philip, 
which was of Bethsaida of 
Galilee, and asked him, say- 
ing, Sir, we would see Jesus, 

22 Philip cometh and telleth An- 
drew: Andrew cometh, and 
Philip, and they tell Jesus. 

23 And Jesus answereth them, 
saying, The hour is come, that 
the Son of man should be glo- 

24 rified. Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Except a grain of 
wheat fall into the earth and 
die, it abideth by itself alone 
but if it die, it beareth much 

25 fruit, He that loveth his !life 
loseth it; and he that hateth 
his life in this world shall 

26 keep it unto life eternal. If 
any man serve me, let him fol- 
low me; and where I am, 
there shall also my servant be: 
if any man serve me, him will 

27 the Father honour. Now is 
my soul troubled; and what 
shall I say? Father, save me 
from this hour. But for this 
cause came I unto this hour. 

28 Father, glorify thy name. 
There came therefore a voice 
out of heaven, saying, I have 
both glorified it, and will glo- 

29 rify it again. The multitude 
therefore, that stood by, and 
heard it, said that it had thun- 
dered ; others said, An angel 

80 hath spoken to him. Jesus 
answered and said, This voice 
hath not come for my sake, 

$1 but for your sakes. Now is 
8the judgement of this world: 
now shall the prince of this 

82 world be cast out. And I, if I 
be lifted up #from the earth, 
will draw all men unto my- 

88 self. But this he said, signify- 
ing by what manner of death 

34 he should die. The multitude 
therefore answered him, We 
have heard out of the 
law that the Christ abideth 
for ever: and how sayest thou, 
The Son of man must be lifted 
up? who is this Son of man? 

35 Jesus therefore said unto them, 
Yet a little while is the light 
Samong you. Walk while ye 
have the light, that darkness 
overtake you not : and he that 
walketh in the darkness 
knoweth not whither he go- 

86 eth. While ye have the light, 
believe on the light, that ye 
may become sons of light. 

These things spake Jesus, 
and he departed and ¢thid 
himself from them. 


a soul paid hour? %Or, a judgement 4Or, outof 5Or,in %Or, was 


The American Committee would strike out the marginal note at “ life” 


in verse 25. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER : The Works and Words of Jesus. 
GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: The words that I speak 


unto you I speak not of myself : 


but the Father that dwelleth in 


me, he doeth the works.—John 14 : 10. 
Lesson Topic: The Way of Life Eternal. 


1. A Way of Self-Denial, vs. 20-26. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. A Way by the Cross, vs. 27-33. 
3. A Way of Light, vs. 34-36. 
Goxtpen Text: And Jif I be lifted up from the earth, will 
all men unto me.—John 12: 32. 


Datty Home REapinas : 


M.—John 12 ; 20-86. Gentiles seeking Jesus. 
T.—Isa, 60: 1-14. Gentiles seeking light. 
W.—Jonah 3:1-10. Gentiles seeking pardon. 
T.—Acts 10 : 1-28. Gentiles receiving help. 
F.—Acts 10 : 24-48. Gentiles receiving salvation. 
$.—Rom. 11 : 1-12. “Gentiles enriched: 

$.—Eph. 2: 1-22. Gentiles in God’s household. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. A WAY OF SELF-DENIAL. 

|. Self-Denial Illustrated : 

If it die, it beareth much fruit (24). 
Not as I will, but as thou wilt (Matt. 26 : 39). 
He must increase, but I must decrease (John 8 . 80). 
My meat is to do the will of him that sent me (John 4: 34). 
I hold not my life... as dear unto mre | Acts 20 : 24). 
Christ also p eased not himself (Rom. 1 
Not seeking mine own profit, but the profit of the many (1 Cor. 16 : 33). 
Il. Self-Denial Required: 

He that hateth his life... shall keep it wnto life eternal (25). 
He that doth not take his cross. . . is not worthy of me (Matt. 10: te 


If any man would come after me, let him deny himself (Matt. 16 : 24 
e Le deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me (Mark 


Be not anxious for your life (Luke 12 : 22). 
We... ought... not to please ourselves (Rom. 15: 
Let no man seek his own, but each his neighbor’s ond (L Cor. 10 : 24). 
Il. Self-Denial Rewarded: 
If any man serve me, him will the Father honour (26). 
He that endureth to the end, . . Shall be saved (Matt. 10 ; 22), 
He that loseth his life for my sake shall find it (Matt. 10: 39). 
Whosoever shall lose his life shall preserve it ape a7 3 $9). 
If we endure, we shall also reign with him (2 
The man that endureth. .. shall receive the crown jae ‘1: 12). 
Be thou faithful, ...I wiil give thee the crown (Rev. 2: 10).- 
. ‘Those that went up to worship.’”’ A company diverse (1) In 
nationalit $s (2) = sp rit; 8) 7 In estiny. 
“We would see Jesus ‘a A confession of the curious; (2) A 
declaration of the devout. —(1) Where Jesus was seen,—among 


— 


ie bong oe = in his works; (3) 
rone, in ory. 

“They yy esti ‘ The weno: (Op of — £oren Or WE wer 
comer; (2) Open to every tale; pen at all times 

may we tell Jesus? (2) When sp Bat we = Jesus? (3) How ae es 


tell ye (4) Why may we tell 
oS piritual fruit-bearing: (1) 


esus will be seen,—on his 


ed 


4. ‘If it die, it beareth much fruit.” 
Its nature; (2) Its A 1 ae (3) Its condition.—{1) A present 
loss ; (2) A future 

. “Loveth . " toes; . hateth . .. shall keep. (1) A zeal that 
fails ; (2) ‘An indifference that succeeds. —(1 “Life oved is life 
lost ; ¢: 2) Life hated is life held. 

6. ‘‘Let him follow me.” (1) Let whom? 2) Follow whom? (3) 

Follow whence? (4) Follow whither? (5) Follow how ?—(1) The 
leader; (2) The follower ; (3) The journey ; (4) The destination. 


Il, A WAY BY THE CROSS. 
1. Accepted by the Son: 
For this cause rg ne unto this hour (27). 


The Son.,.came,.. ove his life a ransom (Matt. 20 : 28). 
The Son of man must wun . and be killed (Mark 8: 31). 
I lay down my life — the shioep (John 10 : 15). 
The Son of God, who... gave himself up ne me (Gal. 2 : 20). 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners (1 Tim. i: 15). 
Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for all (1 Tim. 2 : 6). 
Il. Glorious to the Father : 

I have both glorified it, and will “Saag it agatn (28). 
oy to God in the highest (Luke 2: 14 

e praise of the glory of his grace ( iph. 1: 

Unto the glory and praise of God (Phil. 1 : 11). 
His riches in glory in Christ Tous (Phil. a: 19). 
The gospel of the glory of the pee = God a 
To the only God our Saviour, . . . be glory (J ude 3 5), 


Ill. Effective Among Men: 
I, if I be lifted up, ... will draw all men (32). 


Whosoever believeth on him should not pers (John 8 : 16), 
Allthat w hich the Father giveth me shall come unto es A = 6: 87). 
The sheep follow him: for = know his voice (John 1 
My sheep hear my voice, .. . and they follow me egy to: oy. 
The cross is... unto us. : the power of God (1 Cor. 1 : 18). 
Save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ (Gal. +: om 
1. ‘Now is at soul troubled.’’ The soul-trouble of Jesus: (1) Its 
nature ; (2) Its causes; (3) Its consequences. 
> Beas Father, glorify thy name.’”’ The g glory of the Father's name 
) 48 obj ject to be pray ed for ; @ object to be toiled for.— 
e Father's glory hit Sought by the Son ; (2) Sought by the be- 


liever. 

8. “Ihave... glorified it, and will glorify it.” God’s care of his 
own glory ‘a In the past; (2) In the future. —(1) How God glori- 
fies his es n name; (2) Wh y God glorifies his own name. 

. “Now is the jud, ement of this world.” The world’s crisis at the 
Lord’s death: (1) Then its Pyaeny was to be paid; (2) Then its 
foe was to be met; (8) Then its destiny was to settled. 

5. “I, if I be lifted up, . .. Will draw all men unto myself.” 
draws i) Despite spiritual deadness ; 
tion ; (3) Despite satanic ferent Am 
cross Recorded in history ; (2) 
Foretol in prophecy. 


o 


: 11). 


ss 


Jesus 
'2) Despite worldly attrac- 

e drawing power of the 
Observed in experience ; (3) 


Ill. A WAY OF LIGHT. 
1. A Benighted Peopie : 
Who is this Son of man? (34.) 


All the city was stirred, saying, Who is this? (Matt. 21 : 10.) 
By what authority doest thou these things? a wy 11 : 28. ) 
Who is this that speaketh blasphemies? (Luk 28 + @1:) 
Who is this that even forgiveth sins? (Luke 7 : 49.) 
Who is this, about whom I hear such things ? ‘Luke 9:9.) 
He that was healed wist not who it was (John 5 : 13). 
ll. A Present Light : 
Yet a little while is the light among you (35). 
I will also give thee for a light to the oe (Isa. 49 : 6). 
The light shineth in the darkness (John 1 : 5). 
There was the true light, . . . coming into the world (John 1 : 9). 
I am the light of the Sona (John 8:12 
When I am in the world, I am the ht na) ‘a 5). 
Iam come a light into the world (Jo. 
ll. A Pressing Duty: 
While ye have the light, believe on the light (36). 
Give glory to the Lord, . . . before he cause apie (Jer. 13 : 16). 
We must work, ...-w hile it is day (John 9 
If a man walk in the day, he stumbleth oot sohn 11 : 9). 
Walk as children of light ‘(Ep hh. 5 : 8). 
Awake, .. . and Christ shalt shine upon thee (Eph. 5 : 14). 
If we walk in the light, .. . we have fellowship (1 John 1: 7). 

1. “ We have heard out of the law.” (1) Not all who hear under- 

stand ; (2) Not all who understand accept. 

2. “Christ abideth for ever.” A fact (1) Revealed in the Scriptures; 
2) Comforting to his friends ; @ Startling to his foes.—* Abideth 
‘or ever”’ (1) To maintain his k ngdom ; (2) To subdue his foes; 

3) To glorify his saints. 

** Walk while ye have the light.” That ye may walk (1) Safely ; 

@) Successfully ; (3) Joyfully.—(1) The light is fleeting ; (2) The 
arkness Vd coming; (3) In which will ox walk? 

. “Knoweth not whither he goeth.” (1) Progression,—‘ he 

gooth ; ;” (2) Destiny,—“ whither ;” (3) Darkness,—‘‘ knoweth 


5. "Believe, ...that ye may become sons.”’ (1) A glorious 
bility ; (2) ‘A simple condi n.—‘‘Believe’’ (1) Whom? (2) 


iv) 


a 





the needy, among the worshi om; (2) Where Jesus is seen,—in. 





® Why? (4 When ?--‘ Become sons:”” (1) Sons of God 
with ;.(3) Brethren with the saints ; (4) 
the Father’s home. 


3.2 Lays 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


LIFE ETERNAL. 


1, The Source of Life Eternal: 
God’s love (John 8 : 16; 1 John 4 +9). 
ne eee (John 10’: 10, in Jude ns 
The pty 5 eye John 6: 63; pas 
Life is in ee a 4; 5: et Johns : 11). 
Christ is life (John 11 : i4: vy ). 
Not by human works tial 10 : 17 with Gal. 2: 16). 


2. The Channels of Life Eternal: 
Knowledge of the tags and the — ee 17 : 8). 
The Scriptures (John 5: Tim. 10). 
Christ’s words (John 6 : 63. ’ Acts iS: 48). 
Accepting Christ (John 6 250, 51; 1 John 5 : 12, 13), 
Belief on Christ (John 5: 24; 6: 40, 47). 
Entire consecration (Mait. JD : 29; "Mark 10: 29, 30). 
Spiritual sowing (John 4: ; Gal, 6:8). 
Spiritual zeal (Phil. 3: 13, 14} 1 Tim. 6: if - 
Patient continuance (Rom. 2 $07.3 Rev. 2 10). 


3. The Effects of Life Eternal: 
Satisfaction (John 4 : 4] pe 16:11). 
Profit (1 Tim. 4 : 8; Mat : 29). 
Hopefulness (Titus es 7). 

Assurance (2 Cor. 5 74 ; éhn 5 : 18). 
Preservation won 10: a a 1 Pet.1: 4, 5). 
Resurrection (John 6 : 725). 
Glorification (Matt. 25 : 31, 48 ; Rom. 5 :17). 


Our duty in respect to life eternal (John 6 : 27). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


In the text of John’s narrative, only four verses intervene 
between last Sunday’s lesson and this one; and those verses 
simply record the growing popularity of Jesus as the mighty 
wonder-worker, and the growing fear of the Pharisees that 
his progress was irresistible. But the other evangelists men- 
tion several incidents which would seem to have had pale 
place in this interval. 

The precise order of events is not exactly clear. Some 
scholars would place this visit of the Greeks to Jesus on the 
evening of his triumphal entry into Jerusalem. Others, with 
more probability, would fix it at the period of his leaving 
the temple for the last time. This latter view necessitates 
the introducing between the two events, of the passing back 
and forth again between Bethany and Jerusalem ; of the con- 
demning of the fruitless fig-tree; of the second cleansing of 
the temple courts; of the teachings of Jesus concerning the 
duty of faith, and concerning his own authority; of, the 
parables of the two sons, of the unthankful husbandmen, and _ 
of the marriage of the king’s son; of the discussions with 
the Pharisees and with the Sadducees over the tributé to 
Cesar, the resurrection, the first great commandment, and 
the relation of the kingdom of the. Messiah to the kingdom 
of David; of the denunciation of the Pharisees by Jesus, 
and of his lamentation over Jerusalem; and, finally, of his 
commendation of the widow’s offering to the Lord’s treasury. 

If this visit of the Greeks was as Jesus left the temple for 
the last time, it was probably on the evening of Tuesday, 
April 4, A. D. 30. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


The remarkable sayings of our Lord which this lesson pre- 
sents followed the triumphal entry. They may have come on 
the same day, as John’s order would indicate, and as Clark’s 
Harmony traces the passage. But John’s opening expression 
does not indicate any close connection, and his closing remark, 
at the end of verse 36, would fit exactly the supposition 
(Robinson’s Harmony) that these were our Lord’s last public 
words before he finally left the courts of the temple. —This 
question is of no importance to the interpretation. The 
request of certain Gentiles to be introduced to Jesus leads him 
to utter inspiring views of his approaching death, and its 
results to mankind. 

Verses 20-22. Gentiles wish to see Jesus.— Certain Greeks : 
This tetm, in its New Testament use, is not confined to the 
Greek race, but commonly denotes Gentiles at large. That 
they were not idolatrous Gentiles is shown by the statement 
that they were of those that went up to worship at.the feast. Yet 
they were not circumcised, what the Jews called “proselytes 
of righteousness,” because in that case they would not have 
been called Greeks; they must have been “ proselytes of the 
gate,” as it were persons who had entered the gate of the city, 
but had not become full citizens. They were like Cornelius, 
and the centurion at Capernaum. The “feast” was the pass- 
over (John 12:1). The place at which this scene occurred 
we cannot determine, but it was most likely the outer court of 
the temple, which Gentiles were allowed to enter.—Came to 
Philip: We do not know why. Philip was’ leader in the 
second group of four among the twelve disciples (as shown by 
comparing the lists in Matthew, Mark, Luke, and Acts). The 
evangelist’s adding which was of Bethsaida of Galilee has been 
thought by some to indicate that these Gentiles came from 
northern Galilee, or its vicinity, and applied to him as an 
acquaintance, But the inference is very precarious; for most 
of the apostles were from the same region.— We would see 


Jesus: More exactly, ‘We wish to see Jesus.” This ean 


hardly have meant simply a wish to have him pointed out, 
that they might look at him. They could scarcely have 
needed a disciple’s assistance for that purpose, and such a 
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request would have been an inadequate occasion for the dis- 
course which follows. They must have wished to be pre- 
sented to Jesus, and converse with him. This suggests a desire 
very suitable to be cherished now, and a request intensely 
gratifying to all who have means of making others acquainted 
with the Saviour. In verse 22 we see that the disciples were 
seattered at the time. We cannot tell why Philip told Andrew 
rather than some other.—Andrew cometh, and Philip, and they 
tell: Jesus: The slight difference between this and the Common 
Version follows the correct Greek text. The two disciples 
appear not to have felt sure that the Master would like to 
receive a visit from these Greeks. He had said to the twelve 
on their mission, ‘‘ Go not into the way of the Gentiles,” and 
had declared that he himself was “not sent save unto the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.’ But the following discourse 
seems to indicate that the Greeks were welcomed, even as he 
had highly commended the centurion of Capernaum, and had 
yielded to the request of the Syro-Pheenician mother. 

Verses 23-26. Jesus declares his death and glorification to 
be near.—Answereth them: The correct Greek text has the 
present tense. This might seem to mean the two disciples 
only. But it was certainly said in the presence of “the multi- 
tude” (v.29), and after replying to their question (v. 34) he 
seems to have at once retired (v. 36). It is therefore more 
probable that the interview with the Greeks preceded the 
discourse which begins with verse 23. It is obvious that only 
the leading circumstances are narrated.—The hour is come: 
He had repeatedly spoken of this hour as not yet come 
(John 2:4; 7:30; 8:20). Again and again during these 
last days he recognizes it as at hand (John 13:1; 17:1). 
The desire of Gentiles to see him exalted the Saviour’s mind 
to look far and wide over the consequences of his approaching 
death.—That the Son of man: Jesus had often called himself 
by this title, not only to his disciples and to Nicodemus, but 
to the Jews at large (John 5: 27; 8 : 28), and many times in 
the other Gospels. He was the Son of God, and sometimes 
spoke of himself as such; but he oftener called himself the 
Son of man, making prominent his -humanity.—Should be 
glorified: His death would be at first regarded by all, friends 

~and foes, as ending his whole work in utter failure. It would 
also be a very ignominious form of death. And-yet he sees 
that it will constitute his glorification. He proceeds to utter 
profound general thoughts about death, applying to himself, 
and also to his followers.—A grain of wheat is multiplied only 
by dying in the earth ; and so his death will be fruitful. A 
man should be willing to die for the sake of usefulness (v. 25). 
—He that loveth his life loseth it: The word rendered “life” 
denotes both the vital principle of the body, and the immortal 
principle which we call “soul.” Our Lord often passes from 
one of these to the other. He that loves his bodily and tem- 
poral life, so as to be unwilling to give it up at the call of 
duty, loses his spiritual and eternal life. Compare what he 
had said to the disciples the previous summer (Matt. 16 : 25 f.), 


and, in fact, this very statement given them still earlier (Matt.4 


10 ::39).—He that hateth his life is an extremely strong expres- 
sion to denote entire willingness to give up life for usefulness. 
So far from clinging to life when duty calls to death, he does 
not love his life at all; he even, so to speak, hates it (comp. 
Luke 14: 26). This general truth applies to the disciples as 
well as himself, as he distinctly shows by the following sen- 
tence (v. 26).—If any man serve me, let him follow me, and be 
willing, as I am, to die for the sake of doing good. Such a 
one will have a twofold reward. He shall be with the Master 
he has followed (comp. John 17 : 24), and the Father will 
honor him. There is strong emphasis in this sentence on me 
—me—I—my. 

Verses 27-30. Jesus has a mental struggle in the prospect 
of death, and is sustained by a voice from heaven.—Now is my 
soul troubled: This anticipates the conflict in Gethsemane. 
Even some months earlier he spoke of an appointed baptism 
of suffering, and said (Luke 12: 50), “ How am I straitened 
tili it be accomplished !””—And what shall I say ? This is hesi- 
tation through natural human shrinking from distress.— 
Father, save me from this hour: It may be taken as a question, 
as in the margin of the Revised Version. We cannot confi- 
dently decide ; but, understood as a prayer, it only indicates 
such mental conflicts as he had in the same breath expressed, 
and answers to the opening supplication in Gethsemane.— 
But for this cause came I unto this hour: His whole mission on 
earth had contemplated this as itsclimax. He had spoken of 
it three years before to Nicodemus, and often of late to his 
disciples. So the momentary hesitation is past, and he says, 
Father, glorify thy name. And now, as at the baptism and the 
transfiguration, there comes, for the third time, a voice from 
heaven.—I have both glorified it: Which we understand as 
meaning by the works wrought through the Son (John 5: 36), 
by all the beauty of his life and the spiritual wisdom of his 
teachings. In like manner, the Son has glorified the Father 
(17 :-4).— And wilt glorify it again: Especially in that greatest 
of all wonders, that the despised cross should become the 
power of God unto salvation. On the two former occasions, 
and so probably-on this occasion, the voice from heaven was 
both an encouragement to the Saviour himself, and a testi- 
mony to his divine mission,—a testimony heard und repeated 
by John the Baptist, by the three disciples at the tr a- 
tion, and here perhaps by all the disciples. It appears, from 











verse 29, that the multitude did not understand what was 
said; but verse 30 shows that they took it as some sort of 
divine communication, and Jesus declares that it hath not come 
for my sake, but for your sakes: Still and always caring for 
others rather than himself, he sinks the thought of encour- 
agement to him in that of benefit to them. 

Verses 31-33. Jesus says that his death on the cross will 
powerfully affect the whole world.—Now is the judgement of 
this world : He is not contemplating Jews only, but the whole 
world, as suggested by the presence of Gentiles. The whole 
world is brought to trial, and condemned, in the death of 
Christ. It is shown to be a lost world, which only God’s Son 
could save (John 3: 17), and a grievously wicked world, 
which rejects the Son of God when coming as its Saviour 
(1: 11-13). The cross stamps all the world’s wisdom as folly, 
all its spiritual power as weakness, all its goodness as marred 
by sin.—The prince of this world: The Jewsthought that Satan 
reigned over the Gentiles; Jesus says he reigns over the 
world. And the cross, in which Satan appeared, and doubt- 
less imagined himself, to be triumphing over the Saviour and 
confirming his own reign, really breaks his dominion, and 
virtually casts him out from his rulership over mankind. 
Wherever, and in proportion as, the cross is really believed 
in, Satan rules men no more.—IJf J be lifted wp from the earth: 
It was necessary to employ obscure language in predicting, 
because his enemies were present. He had not long before 
told the twelve disciples plainly that he was to be crucified 
(Matt. 20:19). To Nicodemus, and more recently to the 
Jews at large (John 8 : 28), he had used this same vague ex- 
pression, “lifted up.” We know well enough what it meant 
(v. 33), and we ought to feel about it as Paul felt’ (Gal. 6: 14). 
— Will draw all men unto myself : Not only Jews, but Gentiles. 
He will draw by the power of the cross to save, by the attrac- 
tion of the divine love it manifests, by the work of the Spirit 
that shall attend its proclamation, by the cross-bearing life of 
his followers. 

Verses 34-36. The multitude state a difficulty, and Jesus 
answers them.—They were inclining to regard Jesus as the 
Messiah (compare the triumphal entry), and they understood 
the phrase “the Son of man” as denoting the Messiah (Dan. 
7:13); but hence arose a difficulty. They understood the 
law to indicate that the Messiah abideth for ever (referring 
probably to such passages as Psa. 110 : 2-4; Isa. 9: 6f.; Ezek. 
37 : 24 f.), which they took to mean that the Messiah would 
reign on in this world without end. They did not clearly 
understand the phrase “lifted up;” it might mean borne 
away like Elijah. At any rate, it seemed to mean that he was 
to be taken away from the earth, which, in their view, was 
not to be true of the Messiah. So they ask, Who is this Son 
of man? Now, our Lord was not yet ready to proclaim in so 
many words that he was the Messiah. He had said so to the 
disciples, and had encouraged the multitude to think so in 
the triumphal entry. But if he had made the distinct 
avowal, it would have awakened fanaticism among the super- 
ficial disciples, causing political disturbance, and would have 
given his enemies occasion for condemning him. Only at his 
trial before the Sanhedrin did he expressly declare himself to 
be the Messiah. Accordingly, he makes no direct answer to 
their inquiry, but urges them to be very-diligent in learning 
the truth from him while they can, which again implies a 
high claim for. himself.— Yet a little while: We know that it 
was only a few days.— Walk while ye have the light: Make use 
of heavenly instruction while it is present.—He that walketh in 
the darkness knoweth not whither he goeth: How true now of 
many who have not seen the light of the gospel, and to whom 
we ought to be more diligent in sending it; and of many in 
our land who shut their eyes, and say no heavenly light is 
shining, and so walk blindly on in sin towards the dread 
world where the darkness will be real and eternal.—That 
ye may become sons of light: Children are apt to resemble their 
parents, and accordingly the Bible speaks of “sons of the 
Devil,” “sons of wickedness,” “ children of wrath.” ‘Sons of 
light” will have the heavenly light shining in them all 
through and through, and from them shining to others, And 
so, after speaking these words, the Saviour departed and hid 
himself from them: He quietly withdrew from the fanatical 
throng and the exasperated rulers, as he had often withdrawn 
before, waiting till the precise moment and means should 
arise. If we suppose that this was his last public discourse, 
these words of the evangelist become peculiarly impressive 
(comp. John 12 : 37 ff.). 





“WE WOULD SEE. JESUS.” 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


These inquiring Greeks represent a class of persons of 
which the world is never empty. They will help us in 
studying the attitudes and experiences of those who come 
for guidance as mere beginners in grace. : 

1. So, for one thing, we can learn that the longing to see 
Jesus is a matter of constitution, and not of education (v. 20). 
These were not Jews, but Gentiles outside of Israel; their 
visits grew up out of heart-want. 

It is clear that man’s need and God’s supply must be con- 
templated together: on the one side, the atonement cannot 
be truly interpreted without a look into a penitent human 











soul; and on the other, a soul cannot be understood ii its 
anxieties without a look at the atonement. What Jesus has 
done must be explained by what man required to be done. 
So these two have one point in common: they are in contact 
at the precise centre of human sinfulness. Religious expe- 
rience begins in these natural seekings of our constitution, 
and ends in the gratification of some higher ones which are 
supernatural. Our natural desires demand a direct com- 
munion with God, for man is a religious animal. But the 
supernatural. desires are created by the disclosure of a possi- 
ble purity, and these demand to be led instantly to Jesus 
Christ as a sacrifice. 

2. Put with this a second thought: Spiritual inquiry after 
Jesus is sometimes only a little more than mere restless curi- 
osity (v. 21). Really, these men could not have known 
just what they wanted. It is worth noticing that the two 
disciples whom they address are the only ones that we know 
had names of Greek derivation; perhaps this slender sugges- 
tion of a sort of relationship to them made them the ones to 
be sought out. 

It is asingular fact that idiots are quieted in their par- 
oxysms of rage by the sound of music; and yet in a few 
moments they become as much excited as ever. This rage is 
totally different in character; it is an agitation of pensive 
sadness so violent and perilous in its emotion as to necessitate 
a removal of the instrument. Perhaps some former floating 
remembrance of the law of primal harmony remains in their 
shattered natures, and this concord of sounds stirs the sensi- 
bilities, but does not appease the deep and indescribable long- 
ing for that which has been lost. The philosophy of expla- 
nation is intricate; but possibly this illustration serves some- 
what to exhibit a quite similar moral experience under the 
influence of the gospel. The soul has some vague but thor- 
oughly sincere wishes for something which it does not possess. 
There is just that which—in defiance of rhetoric—one of our 
familiar hymns seeks to describe as “an aching void.” It is 
likely that no one of these Greeks positively knew what it 
was he wished to see Jesus for. But partly from curiosity, 
partly from need, they came up to ask. And certainly that 
was all right for them, as far as it went. Nothing more char- 
acteristic of simple human nature could have occurred than 
an anxious Visit like that. Fire ascending seeks the sun; we 
can imagine some flames so buffeted and bewildered by con- 
tradictory winds, that it would appear perfectly consistent for 
them to cry out, “Sirs, we would see the Day-god!” We 
could imagine some compass-needles, disturbed in vibrations 
and variations until almost crazed; and it would give signs 
of promise to us, rather than surprise, if we should hear 
them praying, “Sirs, we would see the North Pole!” For 
these constitutional desires will not long tamely bear to be 
bafiled and denied their proper rest. 

8. Here note another lesson, for it helps this. For some 
reason or other, many impenitent men love to take the round- 
about away in coming to see Jesus (v. 22). They prefer, 
like these Greeks, not to go directly into his presence, but to 
seek out some intervening Philip or Andrew, whose familiarity 
with him might give an encouraging introduction. In actual 
life as we meet it in modern times, people are determinately 
set on some sort of priesthood of intermediation. They are 
reluctant to take their hearts in their hands, and go with 
them to the atoning Christ. 

Now it is not the Greek name of Philip nor the experience 
of Andrew which is to be relied upon for one’s soul-rest. 
Redemption as an individual acquisition is the only reply to 
the cravings within. That is only the idiot’s music, which 
calms for a moment, when one hears of Jesus second-hand. 
The ear is intent, the whole ruined soul listens in its longing; 
but in an instant more it begins to tremble again, and it grows 
unutterably wistful and painfully disturbed. The earliest 
touch of our nature made by the gospel is simply an agony 
to the unconverted temper; it often causes an explosion of 
dangerous despair. What a man needs is, first, to seé his sin 
plainly ; and, second, to see Jesus. 

4. Once more: The moment one does see Jesus, he finds 
that Jesus has a word to say directly for himself (v. 28). 
Hitherto it may very possibly have been that one has sup- 
posed his own soul to be the subject of what he has been told 
is an atonement; suddenly he perceives that the glory of God 
is lying behind even the death of Christ on the cross, It 
puts a new thought in his mind to learn that the work of the 
Son of man was done in order that the Son of God might 
have the supreme glory. 

But did not Jesus suffer in order to save men’s souls? 
Certainly; but what was the special need that any men’s 
souls should be saved at all? When the Devil sinned, and 
the angels fell, it was not necessary to keep them out of hell ; 
and they were not kept out. Really the burden of our per- 
sonal sin hus to be felt as actually intolerable, before any one 
becomes humble enough to learn that he must work out his 
own salvation with-fear and trembling. Hence comes the 
stern reminder from God himself: he puts forth his law, 
clothed in raiment of camel's hair, and with a leathern girdle 
about its loins, crying with a hoarse voice, “ Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” The law has an awful office 
to perform, before the gospel has any right to appear; it isa 
pedagogue to bring men to Christ. It will not at any time 
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accept curiosity in oné who comes to seek Jesus; it demands | 


penitence, and insists on a sense of want. No man can say, 
with any hope of a salutary answer, “Oh that I knew where 
I might find him! that I might come even to his seat!” until 
his ery grows up out of a deep poignancy of undenied guilt. 
It is the condemned man that appreciates the ransom. 

5, Take then these next utterances of our Lord: The terms 
of the gospel are peremptory and imperative as to an entire 
surrender of self on the part of every one that wishes to see 
Jesus. Note this figure (vs. 24, 25). Here is announced 
the one open principle of the divine plan of redemption— 
life for life—life of the higher sort, wrought out by relentless 
sacrifice of the lower sort. If one wants the grand hope of 
the gospel in conversion, he must give life for life. If one 
wishes to attain the full measure of consecration, he must give 
life for life. If one seeks the secret of unfailing success, here 
it is told publicly by the Lord of glory; it is life for life. 
Bury yourself; rise into a new existence; as a corn of wheat 
dies in order to spring up again. 

Jesus means by this that we are to put our hearts into 
our work, to deny our ease of indolent luxury, to give of our 
time and money and talent, and thus sink our selfishness in a 
thorough devotion to him who died for us. 

6. Thus we reach our full conelusion: When: a seeking 
soul has at last found Jesus, it is to make itself perfectly 
satisfied with Jesus (v. 25). For the Lord is our Master, 
and we are his servants. And if we are to serve, we must 
follow. He instantly identifies himself with all in us that 
is d’stinctively human in order to command our sympathy 
and love. 

Note very carefully this strange forth-putting of Jesus’ per- 
sonul experience; it is one of the most remarkable things in 
the Bible (vs. 27, 28). All as in a moment, he seems to 
leave the subject, and forget his guests in a sudden rush of 
emotion within his own breast. (1.) He admits a human per- 
plexity: now is his “soul troubled.” (2.) He asks a human 
question ; what shall he “say”? (3.) He offers a human sug- 
gestion: shall he plead to be saved “from this hour”? (4.) 
He applies a human corrective: “ for this cause” he came to 
this hour. (5.) He rests on a human conclusion: “ Father, 
glorify thy name.” No matter what else happens, let God 
forever be glorified. That was what brought the thunder- 
sound from heaven. And that was what has given along the 
ages Jesus Christ to. be our supreme example, and given his 
words for our motto: “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


There were certain Greeks among those that went up to worship 
at the feast (v. 20). Longing hearts and loving hearts are not 
confined to one race, nor are.they exclusively a result of birth 
or external training. The choicest social and family influ- 
ences in the world sometimes fail to secure a right spirit in 
those who are thus favored by their surroundings; and again 
a delightful spirit will manifest itself in those whose surround- 
ings give no help in the right direction. The Jew has an 
advantage in his birth, but unless he improves that advantage 
it becomes as nothing to him. The outside Greek is under a 
disadvantage at the start, but he may overcome that disad- 
yantage by turning God-ward with a heartiness which is 
lacking in many a native Jew. If you are as a Jew or as a 
Greek in your original privileges, understand that it is your 
spirit, and not your birth, that decides your personal relations 
with God. 

Sir, we would see Jesus (v. 21). 
questions eighteen centuries ago. It is the question of ques. 
tions to-day. How can we see Jesus? How can we know 
more about Jesus? The fact that those Greeks asked that 
question ih their day gave them a place in history. It is the 
basis of their good name in memory.. Any seeker after truth, 
any lover of science, at the present time, who fails to ask that 
question in all earnestness and sincerity, fails of the highest 
and wisest and most important research. He who asks that 
question, and presses it to an answer, is the truest scientist 
and the noblest seeker after all-important truth. 

Te that loveth his life loseth it (v.25). This paradox is a 
practical truth, of universal and unvarying application in 
every sphere and phase of human life. Selfishness is in itself 
self-ruin. No man who gives himself the first place in his 
thoughts, and words, and actions, is ever well cared for. The 
surest way of promoting one’s own welfare is by losing sight 
of one’s own welfare. Not until a man lives for something 
beyond his own happiness, has he a possibility of being happy. 
The man who lives to enjoy eating and drinking, never enjoys 
eating and drinking, in comparison with the man who makes 
these-things incidental to his life. The man who lives only 
to get money, never has money enough to satisfy him. The 
man who would rather be loved than to have any other earthly 
possession, is never loved as the man who lives.a loving life, 
and whe loves loving rather than being loved. And if a man 
were wholly bent on caring for his own life, life would be a 
continual burden to him. It is, in fact, in the material, in the 
mental, and in the spiritual world, a truth of truths, that he 


That was the question of 








that loveth his life loseth it, and that self-forgetfulness is a 
prerequisite of self-possession. 

There came .. . @ voice out of heaven. . :. The multitude .. . said 
that it had thundered: others said, An angel hath spoken (vs. 28, 
29). After all, more depends on the hearer than on the speaker, 
on the reader than on the writer. Shakespeare or Robert 
Browning has, in one sense, the same voice to all; and in an- 
other sense his words are, in their meaning, as varied as the 
capacity of those whom they reach. Some:say, It is thun- 
der; othets say, An angel hath spoken; others again wel- 
come the message of a better and a nobler self in the words 
of universal truth. The voice of God, which speaks down 
through the ages in the Book of books, tests its hearers to- 
day. The voice itself is not on trial, but those who listen are. 
Whether it is the voice of a Father, the message of an angel, 
or a rumbling as of thunder, depends on the capacity and the 
spirit of those to whom it comes. There is a sense in which 
God himself cannot so speak that his voice shall be alike 
musical and alike welcome to every human ear—with those 
ears as they are. 

Jesus ... said, This voice hath not come for my sake, but for 
your sakes (v. 30). It makes little difference to God whether 
we believe on him or not; but it makes all the difference in 
the world to us. It is for our sakes, not for God’s, that every 
commandment of God, that every warning, and that every 
promise, is made explicit in the Bible. It is for our sakes, 
not for God’s, that every chastening and trial to which we are 
subjected comes to us in this world of probation. We are so 
apt to think of these things as done for God’s own sake, and 
we are so prone to wish that he were not quitesoexacting. If 
only we should realize the truth as it is, we should see that 
every added lesson from God is an added evidence of his lov- 
ing watchfulness over us, and of his loving willingness to do 
one thing more in our behalf. 

Yet a little while is the light among you. Walk while ye have 
the light, that darkness overtake you not (v. 35). If only we 
appreciated our privileges while they are available, as we are 
likely to appreciate them when they have passed beyond our 
reach, we should make our greatest successes at the very 
points where now we make our greatest failures. A child 
does not look upon his home opportunities as a man looks 
back upon them. Student life looks very different while it is 
passing and when it has gone. When the grave closes over a 
dear one, we wonder that we could have been so careless of 
the treasure that was ours in the intercourse which that grave 
has brought to an end. But it is useless to mourn over the 
misspent eleven hours of daylight, if even one hour remains 
to us. .To improve the time that remains is more important 
than to bewail the lost time. ‘“ Yet a little while is the light 
among you. Walk while ye have the light, that darkness 
overtake you not.” 





' TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


This lesson is full of doctrinal hints and deep spiritual 
utterances of our Saviour. To even touch upon them all 
would take more than the allotted time. Perhaps, therefore, 
the teacher could not do better than to pass from the narra- 
tive to the consideration of the event referred to by the title, 
and consider it in conjunction with the golden text. We 
shall thus have two heads,—the one specific, and the other 
generic. ; 

1. Gentiles Drawn to Jesus.—These Greeks were Gentiles. 
It is only fair to suppose that they were truly religious and 
thoughtful men. They were at Jerusalem at this time for a 
distinctly religious purpose. Their desire, as indicated in 
their request, “ We would see Jesus,” was not for a passing 
glance, such as sight-seers give to the kings of this world. 
They wanted an interview. We think we are warranted in 
supposing that they had heard of him, and had heard him 
himself, in his public utterances at the feast. But in that 
mixed multitude they had no chance for sober questions and 
quiet conversation, and for this they longed. That which 
many Jews:born and bred cared nothing for, they, Gentiles 
and aliens by birth from the commonwealth of Israel, sought. 
These men were the first fulfillment of the words of Jesus: 
“They shall come from the . ... west, . . . and shall sit down in 
the kingdom of God” (Luke 13 : 29). This shows that even 
before his death Jesus drew men toward himself. Among 
the Jews also, though the majority opposed him, yet many 
were drawn to him. There was a certain something in his 
person, his teachings, his miracles, which had power over 
men, Samaritan, Syro-Phenician, Roman, and Greek, each 
in turn had felt and had yielded to this power of the Master. 

This drawing power of Jesus grew much stronger, however, 
after his death, than it had been before. The corn of wheat 
had to fall and die before it could bring forth much fruit. 
This leads us to the second and more important point. 

2. The Universal Drawing Power of Jesus.—“ And I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” So 
said Jesus. What a strange utterance! “ Lifted up” meant 
“crucified,” and the law said, “Cursed is every one that 
hangeth on a tree.” The cross was the symbol of ignominy 
and shame. What the gallows is to us, that. the cross was to 
the Jew. A crucified Messiah was to the Jew « contradiction 





in terms. What Jesus said, therefore, amounts really to this: 
When I am crucified, then I will draw all men. Strange 
paradox, that Christ crucified has more power than Christ 
working miracles, and that Christ dying accomplishes more 
than Christ living. “Christ erucified” was to the Jews 
“a stumblingblock, and unto the Greeks foolishness,” and yet 
Jesus says that, “crucified,” he will have more power than 
uncrucified. This predietion of Jesus is justified by facts. 

It is a fact that, after Jesus’ death, more Jews weredrawn unto 
him in one day than he had drawn by the three.years of his 
ministry onearth. Before the apostles passed away, many scores 
of thousands of Gentiles, as well as Jews, had come to believe 
in and love the crucified One. In Europe, in Asia, and in 
Africa, his name had become known, and his death had touched 
many hearts. What his miracles could not accomplish, his 
death had made actual. 

It is a fact, that Greek philosophy, which prided itself on 
its wisdom, went down before the teachings of a crucified 
Saviour. Though men at Athens ill called Paul “a babbler,” 
and thought far more of their own systems of intellectual 
philosophy, yet that philosophy perished, and the cross took 
its place. The wisdom of the Greek proved to be less power- 
ful than “ the foolishness of God,” and the strength of men 
succumbed to “ the weakness of God.” What to human eyes 
would have seemed impossible became actual, and what seemed 
absurd became reasonable. 

It is a fact, that Roman idolatry, with all its gorgeous tem- 
ples and its hoary traditions, went down before the power of 
the crucified Nazarene. Rome, by the force of armed legions, 
had conquered the known world. But the cross, without force 
of sword, conquered Rome. That which the Roman began 
by despising, he ended by venerating; and him whom the 
Roman crucified, he learned to worship. Down, down went 
all temples and idols; and up, up went the cross. 

It is a fact, that to-day, wherever the cross meets any form 
of error, it shows its drawing power. Whether it be in China or 
Japan, whether it be in Africa, or India, or the islands of the 
sea, the power of a Jesus crucified makes itself felt. When 
Paul wrote to the Corinthians, he said: “I determined not to 
know any thing among you, save Jesus Christ,and him crucified.” 
That is, the crucifixion was the central point of his teaching. 
Not Christ as a good man, not Christ as a mere teacher, not 
Christ as a miracle-worker, but Christ crucified, is the theme 
of the apostlé’s preaching. 

It is a fact, that Christ crucified will one day triumph over 
all opposition in this world. The dawn of this victory may, 
even now, easily be discerned. He must be blind who does 
not see that “the morning light is breaking.” Since so 
much has been already accomplished, the rest shall not be 
lacking. The past is full of promise for the future; and when 
to the record of history we add the record of the Word of 
God, our confidence is fully established. 

Is this drawing power of the cross irresistible? Alas! no. 


It is very strong. The Holy Spirit has so presented Christ ~ 


crucified to men, that the face of society has been changed. 
Millions upon millions have felt its power, and gladiy yielded 
to it. But it is not irresistible; for millions have felt the 
strange, magnetic influence of the cross, and yet have resisted 
the appeal to their hearts and consciences. The Spirit of God 
will not force any man or child to yield to his persuasion. 
God wants willing servants, not unwilling slaves. This it is 
which makes the appeal of the Spirit all the more solemn. 
He uses the death of Jesus as an argument by which to draw 
men away from sin to holiness. They feel the power of the 
argument, and yet, in spite of all, they-have still the power 
to decline. This makes the loss of the soul the fault of each 
individual who thus refuses to accept the divine call. If any 
man, in the judgment day, can stand before God, and say, I 
never heard the call to go to Christ for salvation, that man 
will never be punished for not accepting the Saviour. (He 
may be punished for not heeding what light he had.) But 
he who, at the judgment seat, cannot say this, will have no 
excuse to offer. He heard the call, he felt the gentle draw- 
ing influences, and, in spite of them, rejected the Lord. The 
condemnation of such will be far greater than thatof heathen 
who never enjoyed such advantages. Not the heathen, but 
unrepentant Sunday-school s¢holars, are the ones who will 
have the heaviest condemnation. : 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


The most evident and practical truth for the primary class 
is contained in the golden text; the story of thoge who were 
seeking Jesus an example of the duty of seeking ‘him, and his 
words, when sought, a proof of his coming, living, and dying 
to save. 


of the last week of the Saviour’s life. This is a part of needed 
supplemental lessons to be learned perfectly in childhood to 
make real the facts of the Saviour’s life and death. Those 
who think that object-lessons should be used in all teaching, 
will no doubt use a magnet with this lesson, or will have 
some representation of the earth and thesun, explaining that the 
sun draws water from the ground in the form of mist or vapor, 


which is sent back in showers that water the earth. QObject- 
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lessons are of real-value if properly presented and used; bat 
great care is needed lest the interest in the object may obscure 
or eclipse the truth you would so prove. This golden text 
was used some years ago in a review lesson on the life of 
Christ, illustrated with a magnet and explanations which had 
been carefully studied, and served to illustrate how Jesus 
will draw all men unto him, and also how his friends should 
attract others to him. Two children went home highly 
pleased with what they had seen, and were questioned as 
to the lesson taught. One answered: “There wasn’t any 
lesson; but she showed us how to get our knives fixed so 
tacks and things would stick to them.” The other child 
tried to be more explicit: “She did teach us somethin’; she 
taught us how to pick up needles ’thout touching ’em.” 

Lifted Up.—To whom did Jesus say, “So must the Son of 
man be lifted up”? A quick drawing, on the blackboard, of the 
cross, and also of a serpent on a pole, will be helpful to secure 
attention and make the truth plain. Draw the cross after the 
children have answered your question, How was Jesus really 
lifted up from the earth? When the people cried “ Hosanna,” 
what did they call Jesus? They wanted a king to reign over 
them; but they were slow to learn how the lowly man who 
went about doing good was really a king, and when, for one 
day, he was honored, many hated him, and only waited an 
opportunity to cry out, “Away with him!” Once, when 
Jesus talked of God his Father, they did not understand; 
but he told them, When ye have lifted up the Son of man, 
then shall ye know.” What day of the week was the supper 
when Mary anointed Jesus’ feet? What day did he ride into 
Jerusalem? He went again to Bethany to rest for the night. 
The next day, Monday, he taught all day in the temple. 
Find out what he said and did about a fig-tree on the road 
between Bethany and Jerusalem. Monday evening he went 
again to Bethany, and Tuesday morning back to teach in the 
temple. People were coming from all parts of the country to 
attend the passover feast. Jesus walked and talked in the 
courts of the temple. 

We Would See Jesus—That is what some strangers said, 
and what they wanted. They had heard of him, perhaps 
heard the songs and praise on the first day of the week, or 
saw him as he walked in the court, where none but Jews 
could enter. They were Gentiles, called Greeks, because 
they were of the Greek race of people, and not Jews. They 
came to Philip, one of the disciples, and said, “ We would see 
Jesus.” He told Andrew, another disciple; then they both 
told Jesus. The Gentile could not go within the courts to 
speak te Jesus; for they saw cut on stone pillars or slabs 
some words in their own language and in the Latin that 
meant, No Gentile can enter here, or he must die. Have you 
ever given thanks that no wall or law can keep you from 
coming to Jesus, and telling him every wish and thought? 
None but Jews could enter the temple courts, and one of those 
stones with those words on it has, within a few years, been dug 
out of the ruins of Jerusalem. 


4 
The Hour Is Come.—The Greeks, the disciples, and others, 


heard Jesus when he talked of dying, and said, “The hour is 
cme.” This was the last day Jesus taught in public in Jeru- 
salem; as he prayed aloud, “Father, glorify thy name,” an 
answer came from heaven, “I have both glorified it, and will 
glorify it again.” What does “glorify” mean? Some of the 
crowd said it thundered ; some called it an angel voice which 
spoke to him, but Jesus said of the voice, “for your sakes.” 
It was not for himself he came to die; not for him that God 
spoke aloud three times in his life, and glorified the Son; but 
that all might know that he was truly the well-beloved Son 
of God, dying that he might give life to the world. (Teach, 
if you like, of the grain of wheat or corn, buried, decaying, 
springing up, yielding life from death.) Then Jesus said the 
words of our golden text. 

Will Draw All Men.—The Greeks were drawn to him already. 
They warted to see and know him. Though not of the cho- 
sen peopie, they wanted to learn of him, and own him as their 
Saviour. Do you now know more of Jesus than they did 
then? They could not understand how, if he were the Son 
of God, he could die; for they believed he was to have an 
everlasting kingdom. They did not know that, by his death, 
he was to be glorified to be King of heaven, and to lift up 
with him, to reign forever, those-who loved and believed on 
him, When they asked what he meant by saying the Son of 
man must be lifted up, he talked of “the light,” that it would 
be with them but a little while. Whom had he called “the 
light of the world”? He told them to walk in the lizht, to 
believe in the light, to become. the sons of light. That was 
what the Gentiles were trying to do when they said, “We 
would see Jesus.” Hundreds of years before, it was written 
that he should be “a light to the Gentiles.” Does that mean 
you and me? It was written of Jesus in the Old Testament, 
“Look ynto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth.” 
Was not that like the bitten ones in the wilderness, suffering 
and dying, until they were bidden to look and live? God 
had said by his prophets, “I will also give thee for a light to 
the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation unto the end 
of the earth.” The Greeks who sought Jesus in the temple 
did not know that they were doing what Isaiah had said 
should be when he wrote, “The Gentiles shall come to thy 
light.” How did Philip and Andrew help to draw men unto 


Jesus? Can you help in any way to bring any souls from the 
darkness of sin into the light of the gospel of Jesus Christ? 
How? . 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





WHAT PROPHETS SAID. 


Mal. 1:11; Isa. 49:6; 56:8; 60:3, 5. 


WHAT JESUS SAID. 


John 10 : 16. 


WHAT THESE GENTILES SAID. 


John 12; 21. 


WMAT YOU MAY SAY. 


Psa. 41 :4; 27:8. 








JESUS LIFTED UP 


RAW TO HIM. 


WILL | )eLIvER FROM SIN. 


ALL MEN 








JESUS GLORIFIED 


BY THE COMING OF THE GENTILES. 
BY HIS LIFTING UP ON THE CROSS. 
BY THE VOICE FROM HEAVEN. 


TO BE WITH HIM IN GLORY 


ERVICE 
ELF-DENIAL 

HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
“Draw the Gentiles unto thee. 
“T know that my Redeemer lives.’’ 
“Here in our midst he’s standing to-day.” 
“ All hail the power of Jesus’ name.’”’ 
“Praise waits in Zion, Lord! for thee.” 


IS TO BE WITH HIM IN 




















QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


How may we show our estimate of God’s provision for our 
religious life? (v. 20.) What, to the Jew, was the inner sig- 
nificance of the passover feast? (Exod. 12: 26, 27.) What 
provision was made for the stranger in the ordinance? (Exod. 
12: 48, 49.) Does the term “Greeks” here imply natives of 
Greece, or merely Gentiles? How have Gentiles been granted 
equal advantage with the Jew? (Eph. 2: 13-16.) What is 
the chief desire of every devout Gentile? (v. 21.) Point out 
Bethsaida. What is the safest course to pursue when we 
doubt the propriety of any proposed act? (v. 22.) How 
many of the apostles had Greek names? What fulfillment 
of time did Jesus behold as near at hand, in the coming of 
these Gentiles? (v. 23; Isa. 60: 1-5.) By what process only 
can one life-germ in the vegetable kingdom become a multi- 
tude? (v. 24.) What analogy was evidently in Jesus’ mind 
when he spoke this parable? (v.32.) What important appli- 
cation of this principle of life by means of death, did Jesus 
make for us in common with these Greeks? (vs. 25, 26.) 
What is meant by loving and hating his life? 

How will a man of faith pray in the hour of approaching 
darkness? (vs. 27, 28, f.c.) Is it a mark of strong, or weak, 
faith, when we will take no denial to our prayers? How does 
this prayer differ from that in Gethsemane? Is the chief 
virtue of prayer the gratification of our own wills, or the lift- 
ing of it into conformity with the will of God? Why did 
the Father answer this prayer in audible voice? (vs. 28-30.) 
How could this voice, if unintelligible, benefit the people? 
(John 8: 18.) How was the death of Christ a judgment of 
this world? (vs. 31-33.) What is the meaning of the word 
“judgment”? Give some of its various uses in Scripture 
(Matt. 12: 18; Isa. 53: 8; etc.) In what respect will the 
death of Christ change the judgment scene of the great day? 
Why had these people no conception of the meaning of these 
words? (vs. 34-36.) Why have we no excuse for lack of 
spiritual discernment? Does the story of the cross attract 
. all nations, or all individuals? 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. Why had Greeks come to the feast ? 
2. Why did they not go direct to Jesus? 3. Why is Philip’s 
town mentioned? 4. Show Philip’s hesitation. 5. Why did 
not Philip take the Greeks at once to Jesus? 6. How is 
Jesus’ answer applicable to the Greeks? 7. What was the 
leading thought in Jesus’ answer? 8. What hour did Jesus 
say was come? 9. What did Jesus say about the grain of 
wheat? 10. Show the growth from a seed, the swelling and 
bursting of the seed, the appearance of rootlet and stalk, and 
what feeds the young plant. 11. Show how the seed is sacri- 
ficed for the life of the plant. 12. Tell of Jesus’ sacrifice for 





| mankind. 13. What lesson does the grain of wheat teach us? 
| 14, What is said of loving and of hating life? 15. What do 
‘the good love more than life? 16. How does Jesus want us 





to serve him? 17, What is the reward of serving Jesus? 
18. What trouble was on Jesus’ mind? 19. Repeat two short 
prayers, each commencing with Father. 20. What were 
Christ’s thoughts in uttering these words? 21. How did the 
voice from heaven sound tothe people? 22. What did the voice 
signify to Jesus? 23. Repeat the golden text about Jesus’ draw- 
ingallmenuntohim. 24. Whatdid Jesus teach about thelight? 
Superintendent's Questions.—1. Jesus said, He that loveth 
his life— 2. And he that hateth his life in this world— 3. 
If any man serve me— 4. And where [am— 5. The hour 
iscome— 6. And I, if I be lifted up from the earth— 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


GREEKS IN JERUSALEM.—The Greeks are mentioned both 
in the New and in the Old Testament. Joel and Ezekiel 
know them as notorious slave-traders, who often bought Jew- 
ish captives from the Phoenicians and Philistines. In the 
Book of Daniel, we read of the empire of Alexander the 
Great. His expeditions of conquest brought the Jews of 
Palestine for the first time into close contact with the Greek 
spirit. A short time afterwards, Greek settlers are found in 
the Holy Land and in its neighborhood, especially in Galilee 
and Samaria. They got the name of Hellenes, in opposition 
to the Jews (2 Macc. 4: 36); and their towns—Scythopolis, 
Philadelphia, Areopolis, etc.—began to flourish very soon. 
In the New Testament, all the Gentiles who are brought 
under the ‘influence of the Greek spirit, customs, and lan- 
guage, are called Greeks; even in John 12: 20, the Greeks 
must be understood as the heathen inhabitants of the foreign 
countries, who had received more or less of Greek culture. 
These Gentiles, although they were not received into the 
Jewish Church, yet recognized Jehovah as their God, and came 
to the temple in Jerusalem to worship there. Hence the 
outer court of the temple was called “the common court,” or 
“the court of the Gentiles”” No uncircumcised heathen, 
however, was allowed to take part in the passover ; and a story 
is told of a certain Greek who was slain by the Jews because 
he ate of the passover at Jerusalem. It has been said that 
the “ Chaldeans from the East had sought the cradle of J esus; 
these Greeks from thé West came to his cross.” 

TRADITION OF THIS INcIDENT.—A tradition which goes 
back to the third century A. D., says that these Greeks who 
sought Jesus were emissaries from Abgarus V., king of Edessa. 
According to the “doctrine of the apostle Addeus,” a part of 
which Eusebius published in his Ecclesiastical History, King 
Abgarus, son of Arsham, having heard of the miracles of our 
Lord, and of his danger in the midst of the disbelieving Jews, 
sent messengers to offer him an asylum in his dominions: “I 
have written to ask of thee,” he says, “that thou wouldst 
trouble thyself to come to me, and heal my sickness. For I 
have also heard that the Jews murmur against thee, and wish 
to injure thee. Now, I have a small and beautiful city, which 
is sufficient for both of us.” Jesus, declining the king’s offer, 
rewarded the faith of Abgarus by writing him a letter, and 
healing him of his leprosy or gout. 

RELATION OF MASTER AND SERVANT.—A laboring class 
in our sense of the term was almost unknown to the nations 
of the East ; for hired service was believed to be incompatible 
with freedom. The servants employed in houses were there- 
fore commonly the property of their masters. A servant, 
says the Talmud, is like a farm, in respect to buying. Inthe 
Hebrew commonwealth, the slaves were Gentiles, and only in 
exceptional cases were of Jewish birth. Although the Hebrew 
—like the Greek—masters had power of life and death over 
their slaves, yet they seldom abused it; for the treatment of 
servants was limited by the Mosaic code. The price of a 
slave among the Jews was thirty pieces of silver, the sum for 
which Judas sold our Lord. 

THe Hesrew Hovur.—As the Israelites of the earlier 
times had no name for single days of the week except the 
Sabbath, so the old Hebrew language has no word for “ hour.” 
Tha division of a day into twelve hours is originally from the 
Babylonians, and it was adepted by the Hebrews in the time 
of the exile. The later Jews used the Aramaic sha‘ah,—- 
“moment, a short while,” to signify an hour. As the day in 
Palestine, beginning with sunrise and ending with sunset, 
varied, according to the season, between fourteen hours twelve 
minutes and nine hours forty-eight minutes, so the hour 
had a varying length, fluctuating between forty-nine and 
seventy-one minutes. The division of an hour into sixty 
minutes and 3,600 seconds is also derived from the ancient 
Babylonians. 

Tue Voice or THunpER.—The rabbis told of “ bath-qdl; ” 
that is, “the echo of a heavenly voice in a sensible sound, or 
even in human words.” The theory of it represents a lower 
form of revelation subordinate to prophecy, and even to the 
hagiographic inspiration of a David and a Solomon. - The 
rabbis knew very well how great the difference was between 
their own age and that of the prophets. According to their 
opinion, the Holy Spirit was taken away from Israel since the 
death of Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. In his stead, the 
“bath-qél” was intended to prepare the people for the remark- 
able voice of the last time of the second temple; but even 
that became silent shortly before the destruction of the temple 
in Jerusalem. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BOOKS. 


Plain Words on Our Lord's Work. By the Rev. D. N. Beach. 16mo, pp. 
@. Boston: Cupples, Upham, & Co, Price, 50 cents. 


War and Peace: A historical novel. By Count Leon Tolstoi. Translated 
into French by @ Russian lady. and from the French by Clara Bell. 
PartIll. Borodino, The 'rench at Moscow—Epilogue, 1812-1820. In 
two volumes. Small 16mo, BP. li, 200; 301. New York: William 8. 
Gottsberger. Price, cloth, $1.75; paper, $1.00. 


One Hundred Valuable Suggestions to Short-hand Students. A compila- 
tion of important facts relating to every branch of the study and 
Srestice of short-hand writing. By Le ry! A. Moran, University of 

een, Se of the Stenographic Institute, Ann Arbor. Sq. 
12mo, no pagination. Ann Arbor, Michigan: By the Author. 


Mistakesof Modern Infidels; or, Evidences of Christianity. Comprisin 
a complete refutation of Colonel Ingersoll’s so-called mistakes o 
Moses, and of objections of Voltaire, Paine, and others against Chris- 
tianity. By the Rev. George R. Northgraves, Diocese of London, 
Ontario, Canada. Second edition. Revised and corrected, Large 
16mo, pp. 439. Detroit: Free Press Printing House. 


PAMPHLETS. 
Hamlet. By William Shakespeare. (National Library. No.23.) 18mo, 
pp. 192. New York: Casselland Company. Price, 10 cents. 
Egypt and hia Described by Merodotus. (National ifarerr, No, 22.) 
18mo, pp. 192. New York : Cassell and Company, Price, 10 cents. 
Alton Locke: Tailor and poet. By Charles Kingsley. (Handy Series. 


Bo. Wt) 16mo, pp. 371. New York : Harper and Brothers. “Price, 25 
S. 


’ 


‘Voyagers’ Tales from the Collections of Richard Hakluyt. (National 
i sig 8 aa of 24.) 18mo, pp. 192. New York : Cassell and Company. 
rice, 10 cents. 


Buried Diamonds: A novel. By Sarah Tytler. (Franklin uare 


Library. No. 532.) 4to, pp. 73. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Price, 20 cents, 


Cynic Fortune: A tale of a man with a conscience, By D. Christie Mur- 
ray, (Handy Series. No, 81.) 16mo, pp. 182. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, Price, 25 cents. 


A Bird’s-Eye View of the Truths of Christianity. By the Rev. Addison P. 


Foster. 32mo . 30. Boston and Chicago : Congregational Suni ° 
school and Publishing Society. ° iia on 


Poems: The Village, The prewanener. The Library, The Parish Register. 
B George Orabbe. (National Library, No, 21.) 18mo, pp. 192. New 
ork : Cassell and Company. Price, 10 cents. 


Bible Use of Lilustration. An address by Charles M. Hobbs, of Denver, 
Colorado, President of the Sixth Annual Convention of the Colorado 
Sunday-school Association. 18mo, pp. 32., Denver: Tribune Repub- 
lican Print. 

The Cruise ofthe Alabama. By one of the crew (D. P. Haywood). With 
notes from historical authorities. (Riverside Paper Series. No. 20.) 

16mo, with maps, pp. 150. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin, 

& Co. Price, 50 cents, 


War and Peace : A historical novel. By Count Leon Tolstoi. Translated 
into French by a Russian lady and from the French by Clara Bell. 
» Revised and corrected in the United States. (Franklin uare 
eg A a" a.) 4to, pp. 97. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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A BUNDLE OF SONG-BOOKS* 


If the task of producing Sunday-school song-books 
seems year by year to be taken up by fewer hands, the 
hands which do take it up seem also year by year to be- 
come more competent. This is a happy sign for the 
future of Sunday-school singing. One by one the glar- 
ing infelicities which marked the song-books of, say, 
fifteen years ago, have disappeared, or are disappearing. 
There has been a decided advance in these years in pub- 
lic musical taste; and the compilers of Sunday-school 
singing-books have had to keep pace with that advance, 
or to drop behind. The good old-time Sunday-school 
song is being retained; the evil is rapidly passing to the 
land of forgetfulness. 

To begin with the specimens of the regular “ old-line” 
Sunday-school song-book, unlimited praise may be given 
to the typography, press-work, paper, and binding of 
Gates Ajar. Its easy, common melodies and harmonies 
present little to be objected to; only on pages 47 and 
106 are noted glaring errors. The verses are like the 
music, Ol]d songs that have been popular are slightly 
parodied; ‘‘ Wonderful words of life” has become 
“ Wonderful words of the gospel” (copyright, 1886), and 
“White as the snow” (also copyright, 1886) is a great 
deal newer than “ Whiter than snow,” but decidedly not 
so good. But there are many worse faults than a lack of 
strength and originality, and many commonplace pages 
can be pardoned in view of a general good purpose, and 
now and then a lyrical thought like that on page 73: 

“ T hear the sweet voice of my Father and God: 
‘I love thee, I love thee ; pass under the rod!’” 
That is all there is of it that is worth quoting, but that 
is very good. 

The authors of Notes of Triumph have become familiar 
by a long succession of like books, issued by the same 
house, insomuch that they can boldly claim that over 
half a million of their books have been sold. This is 





5 Gases jar: A collection of hymns and tunes for use in Sunday- 
schools, praise and prayer-meetings, etc. By J. H. Kurzenknabe. ~ 
risburg: J. H. Kurzenknabe and Sons. . r ~_ 
Notes of Triumph : For the Sunday-school. By the Rev. E. S. Lorenz 
end the Rev. I. ltzell. - Dayton, Ohio: United Brethren Publishing 
Augsburg Songs for Sunday-schools and other services. Philadelphia: 
Latheran Publication Society. a 
Children’s Hymns, with Tunes: A book for use in the Sunday-school. 
Edited by Cary! Florio. New York: Biglow and Main. . 
yene KI eye _ Bape wb oe Rad use in peste So ge 
iz, an ome circle. edited George A. Bell an 
Fa tP. Main. New York: Biglow and Main. ° ‘e 
Select Songs for the singing service in the prayer-meeting and Sunday- 
school, Compiled and edited by the Rev. ¥. x Peloubet, D.D. New 
York: Biglow and Maia. 
Pearls of Gospel Song for Gospel Workers. By William A. Ogden and 
W. W. Bentley. New York : 8. T. Gordon and Son. a 
Precious Hymns: For times of refreshing and revival. Selected by 


Thomas Harrison ; musical editors, John Swe d W, J. Kirk- 
patrick. Philadelphia: John J. Hood. ey staid 


sufficient proof that they have hit the taste of a much 
larger public than that of the respected Christian com- 
munion which they represent.. Having won this assured 
position, they seem to make a cautious but conscientious 
use of their advantage, giving their customers a book of 
the same sort with its predecessors, with abundance of 
the pleasantly jingling “sacred glees,” such as are sure 
to take, together with as many compositions suited to a 
soberer religious taste as they judged that the market 
would bear. The selection of old standard hymns, with 
their tunes, scattered through the volume, is so consid- 
erable and so judicious as to be a notable and commend- 
ablefeature. Altogether, speaking comparatively, Notes 
of Triumph is one of the good books of its class. 

The next book in order, like the last named, is pub- 
lished by a denominational board. Augsburg Songs 
“was compiled and edited by a committee,”—a discour- 
aging announcement; for it is a rule having few excep- 
tions that a committee cannot make a very good book,— 
“a committee appointed by the General Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States, with 
a view to a song-book not alien to the genius and spirit 
of our own church.” This, now, sounds more hopeful. 
There is no question that the Lutheran Church is right- 
ful heir to certain traditions of worship, the “ genius and 
spirit” of which, expressed in venerable liturgical forms, 
in hymns at once sublime and tender, and in magnifi- 
cently worshipful chorals, would greatly ennoble Sunday- 
school worship in all denominations if they could be 
communicated thereto. But diligent examination fails 
to find any trace of this “ genius and spirit” in the Augs- 
burg Songs. Two or three well-known German hymns 
are divorced from their proper chorals, and wedded to 
light and thin airs. The most distinct reminders of the 
land of Luther noted are “Crambambuli,” “ Lorelei,” 
and “When the swallows,” set to sacred words. The 
same ladies have furnished “original” poetry for this 
as for the rest of the boeks. In short, it would puzzle 
the editors to point out any feature of their book that 


? 


of the singableness of the best music, and not embar- 
rasséd by an incredulous party unfriendly to the experi- 
‘ment, this book would justify itself in the course of a” 
few months by a great success. Its usefulness will have 
to be narrowly limited by the infrequency of these con- 
ditions. — 

Professing the like “aim to raise the standard” is 
Hymns of Praise. This may best be described as two 
books in one. Quite the larger of the two is made up of 
materials by such writers as Messrs. Bradbury, Doane, 
Sankey, and Lowry,—generally among the better of this 
class of songs. The other consists of a moderate num- 
ber of good specimens of the best modern English hymns 
and tunes. There is not much congruity between these 
two elements; and the unlike pieces stare at each other 
sometimes in rather violent contrast. But perhaps this 
contrast corresponds with the divergences of the popular 
taste; and, that being so, the publishers have pretty well 
taken the measure of the market in the proportion in 
which they have mingled their selections. 

On quite another plan is the volume of Select Songs, 
which does not “aim to elevate the standard” at all, but 
rather to gather “the pieces most liked and most success- 
ful” in various schools, the selection being directed by a_ 
sort of general suffrage of “Sunday-school leaders in 
various parts of the country.” The result, not being 
governed apparently by any very positive taste on the 
part of the editor, is somewhat miscellaneous. To turn 
the pages, is like taking a retrospect of one’s experiences 
in this line for a generation past, through “Golden 
Chains,” and “ Censers,” and “ Voices,” back to the days 
when the helpless innocents had no choice bat to sing 
that forlorn lyric, “ Yes, I’m glad I’m in this army, and 
I’ll battle for the school.” It can hardly be counted a 
service to the present generation to have dug over the 
cemetery of dead songs so diligently for many pieces 
which the church would willingly let stay dead. But it 
is a much better way to make a book for use, than to 
adopt the contrary and more common practice of making 





makes it less “alien” to Lutheranism than ‘any other 
book on the present list, except that it does contain 
“ Fin’ feste Burg.” 

Before leaving this book, one word of caution should 
be given to Mrs. Emma Pitt, whose “ original hymn,” 
No. 32, begins thus: 

“ O’er Bethlehem’s bright and sunny plain 
There comes a holy calm ; 
In solemn tones there Sharon waves 
Her beauteous trees of palm.” 
And this is the fourth stanza: 
“Far on the listening ear of night 
Comes sweet and sacred. song. 
The angels from their lofty height 
The mighty strain prolong.” 


It would have been far better, from the literary point of 
view, and morally it would at least have been no worse, 
to copy Mr. Sears’s beautiful verses in their original per- 
fection, than to attempt to disguise the transfer by such 
horrible mutilations. 

The brief liturgical forms for Sunday-school worship, 
prefixed and appended to the Augsburg Songs, are models 
of good taste and judgment. 

Two books, both from the well-known house of Big- 
low and Main, boldly announce their aim to be at some- 
thing higher than the prevailing standard of Sunday- 
school hymnody. The first of them, Children’s Hymns, 
with Tunes, kttracts attention and admiration from the 
start by the uncommon elegance of its getting-up. And 
this external beauty comports well with the good taste 
and judgment that appear, in general, in its contents. 
The hymns, happily, are not written expressly for this 
book by those prolific versifiers who owe so much to the 
liberal enterprise of this firm; and they are not “ chil- 
dren’s hymns” in the sense of being less suited to a 
mature and cultivated taste. In fact, they are, to a very 
large extent, the best hymns of the best recent hymn- 
books, chosen with reference to the occasions and uses of 
children’s worship. And the music is of the highest style 
of modern psalmody ; the editor being of the opinion 
that it is as easy, in teaching children a new tune, to 
teach them a good one as a poorone. Most of it is from 
the best contemporary English writers; and it implies 
no small courage on the part of Mr. Florio to put twenty- 
six of his own tunes iuto comparison with some of the 
best work of Mr. Barnby and Dr. Dykes and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. But it must be said that they do not appear 
to serious disadvantage, barring a disposition to rely 
much on dynamic’effects, and a young composer’s natu- 
ral tendency to recondite and unusual harmonies. The 
melodies are good and strong. 

In a Sunday-school equipped with a good pipe-organ, 








Melodious Sonnets: For sacred service. John R. Sweney and 
William J, Kirkpatrick. Philadelphia : Tohn 2 Jiood. 





a scientific organist, and.a capable leader fully convinced 





it, as far as possible, of pieces recommended by the fact 
that they have never been used. Like the last-named, 
this is a book of contrasts, ranging all the way from the 
second-childishness of aged ditties to the light quartette- 
work which is growing happily Jess popular with choirs, 
and beyond this to some of the nicest four-part writing 
of Barnby and Mendelssohn, such as few choirs can sing 
as it ought to be sung. But between these extremes is 
much excellent material for popular use, adapted to sat- 
isfy and edify the schools that are contented with the 
current style of their hymnody, and have no aspirations 
for anything better. 

Besides the foregoiug books specifically for Sunday- 
schools, three volumes of the class of Mr. Sankey’s 
Gospel Hymns call for mention. Of most of the recent 
books in this style, it-is needful to say that they repre- 
sent the scanty dribblings, or the enforced pumpings, of 
the reservoir of lyrical feeling which flowed for a little 
while spontaneously and copiously at the beginning of 
Mr. Moody’s great career of evangelization. They are 
apt to be made up largely of parodies on the earlier 
hymns, and imitations of the taking mannerisms of the 
earlier tunes. These three volumes all come more or 
less under this condemnation. The best of the three is 
Pearls of Gospel Song, which is not very good, and not 
particularly bad. 

The same cannot be said of Precious Hymns, which is 
very bad indeed, containing some of the most abominably 
profane jingles ever used to destroy the religious value 
of the choicest and tenderest hymns, See, for examples, 
on three consecutive pages, the hymns “ There is a foun- 
tain,” “Alas! and did my Saviour bleed?” and “ Just 
as I am.” 

Melodious Sonnets, by the same editors, is much less 
offensive, and contains some pages of positive merit. But 
it is disfigured by the incessant recurrence of all the 
used-up mannerisms of its class, and especially of that 
‘stale and tiresome trick of a rub-a-dub accompaniment 
in the lower parts which repeats the words twice over 
while the air sings them once. This would seem to be 
one of the commonest devices for distracting weak minds 
from an act of religious worship with a little rattle in 
the tune. The same end is sometimes reached through 
the agency of highly scientific musicians, in scrupu- 
lously “churchly” compositions. But it must be grati- 
fying to the adversary, in any case. 





Readers of The Sunday School Times are well ac- 
quainted with the interest and value of the Rev. Sam- 
uel W. Duffield’s articles on hymns and hymn-writers, 
and of his translations of Latin hymns. Only one other 
American scholar—Professor Frederick M. Bird of Le-° 
. high University—equals Mr. Duffield as a hymnologist, 
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- and Mr. Duffield easily surpasses Professor Bird. itt his 
readable manner of writing. ‘ In a solid and well-printed 


volume of nearly seven hundred pages, called English 


Hymns: Their Authors and History, Mr, Duffield presents 


a great body of interesting and valuable information on 
the text and authorship of the most familiar English 
hymns. ‘True versions are separated from false, and 
wherever there has been any of that fondness for “tin- 
kering hymns” which The Nation denounced in a well- 
remembered article, twenty years ago, Mr. Duffield 
makes the original text very plain, or else shows the 
obvious reasons for changes in the current version. The 
biographical facts and ana have been diligently gathered 
from sources.old and new; and Mr. Duffield has sought 
out, by extensive correspondence, many unfamiliar facts 
concerning recent hymns and hymn-writers. His pages 
are written in a style so far removed from the lexico- 
graphic that the book is one which can be picked up 
and read at random with constant satisfaction. The 


author is both devout and witty, and his catholicity of 


temper is precisely the quality needed to form the back- 
ground for such a work as this, which neither treats 
hymns merely as literature, nor insists that they be 
measured solely on denominational or doctrinal grounds. 
So few misprints and misstatements occur in the book 
that they are not worth printing in a brief notice. The 
volume is to be commended as one well worth reading 
and owning. (12mo, cloth, pp. vii, 675. New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls. Price, $2.50.) 


Dr. Donald Fraser has met with such success in 
his Synoptical Lectures on the Books of Holy Scripture as 
to warrant a fourth edition. The plan of his work is 
somewhat similar to that followed by Archdeacon Farrar 
in his volume, The Messages of the Books. But the 
Scotchman seems to be, at this point, more trustworthy 
than the Englishman. Dr. Fraser, be it observed, led 
the way. As he says, “This book was attempted, to 
suit not professional scholars merely, but all educated 
Christians, and convey to them something like a com- 
pendious knowledge of Holy Writ.” The attempt has 
proven successful. The entire Bible is presented, book 
by book, in this way. Two extremes dre carefully 


avoided: that of the technical theologian and that of 
We have neither a mass of 


the mystical interpreter. 
details arranged to suit the professional student, and 
therefore formidable to the unlearned reader; nor yet 
pious fancies in regard to Scripture facts and figures. 
Rarely can we so unqualifiedly recommend a work to 
those Sunday-school teachers and educated Christians 
who wish to obtain a broader knowledge of the Bible.as 
a whole. (Two volumes. Vol. I., Genesis to Habakku&; 
Vol. II., Zephaniah to Revelation. Fourth edition. 


12mo, pp. ix, 370; iii, 8357. New York: Robert Carter 
and Brothers.) 


An American Woman’s Life and Work is the appro- 


priate sub-title of Mr. Edmund Hudson’s Memorial of 


Mary Clemmer.. The volume accompanies new editions 
of the principal writings of Mrs. Clemmer: Men,Women, 
and Things, His Two Wives, and Poems of Life and 
Nature, the four books becoming, in some sense, her 
“life and works.” The author, as “M. C. A.,” or Mary 
Clemmer Ames, the writer, for many years, of “A Woman’s 
Letter from Washington,” in The Independent, was one 
of the best known of American journalists. She had a 
keen glance, a broad range of observation, a ready and 
readable style, and a fondness for “ personalities,”—just 
the qualities to give success to her newspaper work, and 
to interfere with her purely literary aspirations. Her 
novels were failures, and her metrical work was verse 
rather than poetry. The story of her industrious and 
prominent life is enthusiastically told in these pages by 
Mr. Hudson, her last husband, who enriches them with 
quotations from Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and other 
warm friends. The accompanying photograph hardly 
does justice to the subject, though it vividly recalls her 
personality. (12mo, cloth, pp. 248. Boston: Ticknor 
& Co.. Price, $1.50.) 


Much’ practical wisdom is presented in a pleasant 
manner in the Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller’s Silent Times. 
Words of cheer, of warning, of sympathy, of hope, and 
of help, in every circumstance, are to be found in the 
different essays which make up the volume. Not every- 
thing in the book may be new, but nothing in it iscommon- 
place; and both its tone and subject-matter are adapted 
to stimulate and nourish the growth of true Christian 
character. The author has succeeded well in his pur- 
pose of giving some hints by which spiritual trath may 


be used to advantage in the actual experiences of every- 
day life. It is @ volume that can be read with profit 


both ‘privately ‘and im the home circle. (12mo, cloth, 
pp. 266. Boston: Thomas’Y>Crowell & Oo. Price, $1.25.). 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 
Texas, state, at San Mareus..........0..ssccseeesseeeeseveneees August 3-5 
Georgia, district, at Waco......... wie cheese beaqueele ervncéene August 4, 5 
New Jersey, district, at Pitman Grove........ ...sceceseeees August 4 
Oregon, state, at Portland.............csceeee sseeeeeee teense eeenes August 4 
Kentucky, state, at Frankfort....... 0 ....cccceeseeeeees August 17-19 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Fredericton......September 14-16 
WERTIO; WER s ice scrsscisdep eons pinpescoces coun occeetnee otiisy October 18-20 
Pennsylvania, state, at LewistowN.............++++-.++.,October 19-21 
New Hampshire, state, at Keeme..........cse0eseeseeees October 20-22 
Veer ROT, Hy 0 i0 0 F hs sees 10h 000 Gdeveengerditer soccee sieves October 25-27 
Ontario, provincial, at Hamailton................ sss October 26-28 
Rhode Island, State, at Pawtucket.............60.se00 October 27, 28 
CURMOCIOUG, WEES. Hk 0k. Docc ccveeserces cesses socesees November 3-5 
ROI ED, ROU oc non tay gasign toch Lenesnsrs obivonse November 3-5 
New Jersey, state, at MorristowN..............s000+ November 10, 11 





SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
Morteagle Sunday-school. Assembly, at Monteagle, Tennes- 


WOE sc ccdcive wusecssancenssdpan sosceced ‘cbetisvngecees June 30 to August 26 
Clear. Lake “Sunday-school Assembly, at Clear Lake, 
ROW GK. 05. TUN. occcd eo SbWeeee covccceveccee covoreese seccsecee July 14-26 
Chautauqua Suhday-school Assembly of Southern California, 
Ob -F,08 Amigedems cdise 65 stds vei csies ooe.ceccciccson vs eses voeees July 14-26 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at South Framingham, 
Sent E PREECE et eee Reece July 14-28 
Lakeside Sunday-school Encampment, at Lakeside, 
Ohio...... Speuven sdueus yesoveree ss sesecnd geanasee July 20 to August 1 
Bay View Sunday-school Assembly, at Petoskey, Michi- 
PT REED ES Oe Ae eee July 20 to August 2 
Round Lake ‘Sunday-school Assembly, at Round Lake, New 
AOD Mrs ensnceey «SS Svsnne elepomasenye ovedeegeningsessee July 20 to August 3 
Cumberland Valley Sunday-school Assembly, at Williams’s 
Grove, Cumberland County, Pennsylvania......... July 21-24 
Maine Chautauqua, or Northern New England, Sunday-school 
Assembly, at Fryeburgh, Maine.......... July 27 to August 5 
Acton Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Acton Park, Indi- 
IMU Saws s eT hss sais Ueidossces vesuccohbhGoeceeae July 27 to August 8 
Monona Lake Sunday-school Assembly, at Madison, Wiscon- 
UE spay obh paochrtte oh cag vaca acthpetetsshogedanes July 28 to August 11 
Island-Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Rome City, Indi- 
GRD sine conten asp neynes 0hsba sh tongs debeetoothgioant July 30 to August 5 
Sea Side Sunday-school Assembly, at Key East, New Jer- 
BOY en napnins op rneprer oucnreneVEsaaceseseonsecvccerssdvedecuassece August 1-15 
Union Sunday-school Assembly, at Epping, New Hamp- 
GUATS: vs cccossvincve seven cieoventtsavevesecten so ttsWeatbvestoverend August 2-6 
Mountain Lake Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Mountain 
Lake Park, Maryland... ..........c000sscsscses secees August 3-13 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
Wwe sn eisiss apvicssoedoihe sche oc osce MII A bob eeee August 3-20 





THE SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


BY THE REV. F. E. CLARK. 


It was a notable assembly that filled the hotels and 
streets of Saratoga, July 6-8; for it was a body of young 
people from all parts of the United States who had come 
together, representing the various local Societies of 
Christian Endeavor, which of late have been growing so 
rapidly. The Society now, though only five years old, 
numbers fifty thousand members in. this country and 
Canada, while there are many thousands more in mis- 
sionary lands, One who has ever seen a hundred young 
people together bound to have a good time, can imagine 
how these seven hundred young people looked and 
acted,—only these young people were bound to have a 
good time in the service of Christ, and not in the em- 
ploy of the world. Saratoga was never hotter than dur- 
ing the first two days of the convention, although the 
place has a reputation for being torrid; but the enthusi- 
asm of these young delegates never wilted. They had 
come to stay at the meetings; and morning, afternoon, 
and evening the floor of the large Methodist Church was 
filled with earnest, hearty young Christians, whose very 
appearance was an inspiration. 

“Tn all its conventions,’ said an old resident, “ Sara- 
toga never saw such a sight as this, nor was it ever so 
filled with active young Christian men and women.” 
There were many young pastors present; and many 
others whose heads were white, but whose hearts proved 
to be as young and enthusiastic as any. 

The growth of this movement during the past year has 
been most significant. The number of societies and the 
number of members have increased threefold ; andinstead 
of seventeen thousand, as a year ago, there are now fifty 
thousand members. In thirty-two states and territories 
and eight denominations of evangelical Christians they 
are found, while the work has recently taken a strong hold 











in missionary lands, and has been found to be of especial 
benefit in building up-and strengthening the religious 


life of new converts. In Ceylon, Turkey, and China, the | 


work has already taken strong hold. Great enthusiasm 
was aroused by the story of a little Tamil boy in Cey- 
lon, seven years old, ‘Precious Pearl” by name, who, 
through the influence of the Society, was converted and 
taught to pray; and who, in turn, led his heathen par- 
ents to Christ. That boy was at once made a life-mem- 
ber of the Society by the payment of twenty dollars; and, 
according to all appearances, many more “ precious 
pearls” will, by this agency, begin to shine for Jesus. 
The Rev. Dr. Deems, in his opening sermon, struck the 
key-note of the convention, and won the hearts of all. 
He came as a delegate from the Society in his church, 
and freely expressed his opinion that nothing since the 
establishment of Sunday-schools has given such promise 
of royal service for Christ. In fact, this society is de- 
signed to work side by side with the Sunday-school, in 
every church, for the building up of young souls in the 
faith. While the Sunday-school must necessarily accom- 
plish this largely by instruction, these societies can aid 
by setting the young Christians at work, and giving 
them an opportunity to express their love for the Mas- 
ter. The cardinal features of the organization are fre- 
quent commitment in the weekly prayer-meetings, which 
all the active members promise to attend and to partici- 
pate in every time, “unless prevented from attending by 
some absolute necessity,” and constant work through 


the various committees, as the Lookout, Prayer-meet-. © 


ing, Social, Sunday-school, Missionary committees, etc, 
Through this method all the young converts are set at 
work and kept at work, and cannot slide far away with- 
out the fact being known, and earnest efforts made to 
reclaim them. It is the application of industrial train- 
ing to the religious life. When this goes hand in hand 
with the Bible training of the Sunday-schools, a well- 
rounded, symmetrical, Christian life will be the result. 

But to return to the addresses of the convention. The 
Rey. Dr. Alden, of the American Board, thrilled all 
hearts with an appeal to the young Christians to conse- 
crate themselves to the evangelization of the world. The 
Rev. Dr. Twitchell of New Haven was the prophet of the 
occasion, and predicted that in five years more there would 
be five hundred thousand “ Christian Endeavorers,” and 
in ten years around million. The Rev. Mr. Thwing of 
Cambridge uplifted all hearts in a fervid appeal for a 
deeper consecration, Many subjects of especial interest 
to the members, concerning means and methods, were 
discussed at length; and the four cardinal principles of 
the work, organization, expression, sociability, and obli- 
gation, were presented at one of the evening sessions by 
four young ministers, who were especially conversant 
with the work from its beginning, five years ago. 

The Congregational denomination, in which the move- 
ment first started, still has the-largest number of socie- 
ties; but itis being rapidly overtaken by the Presbyterians, 
Baptists, and Methodists, while the Reformed and Lu- 
theran churches have also many such societies. One of 
the features of the movement is that it isan integral part 
of the church, and is under the complete control of the 
pastor and church-members. That it is not an unworthy 
helper is shown by the fact that during the past year 
three thousand young people have been known to come 
from its ranks into the churches. 

The devotional spirit of this convention was very 
marked. “ Never have we been to such prayer-meetings,” 
was a common remark. Half a dozen young people 
would be on their feet at the same time, seeking an op- 
portunity to confess Christ. Especially was this true at 
the closing prayer-meeting, on the last evening of the 
session, at ten o’clock,—hundreds of picked youth 
gathered from a territory extending as far as from Maine 
to Nebraska, giving their testimony to the power of Him 
they loved. No one who was at that meeting will ever 
forget it. 

The singing throughout the convention was inspiring. 
A Christian Endeavor hymn, written by the Rev. Dr. J. E. 
Rankin, who also made an admirable address, was 
adopted, with great enthusiasm, as the “ national hymn 
of the Society.” 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 

—At a recent meeting of the Sunday School Union of 
the District of Columbia, the question, What can I do 
for the Sunday-school during vacation time? was dis- 
cussed, and the following suggestions were adopted, and 
ordered to be distributed. 1. All workers who remain 
with the school should be punctual and regular in 
attendance upon teachers’-meetings and school sessions ; 
should be willing to receive into their classes, watch- 
care, and hearty interest, broken portions of other classes; 
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should make extra efforts ts to interesi ang 
hold those under their care, by the vari- 
ous methods of sammer entertainments 
and social pleasures; should have kind 
words of cheer for superintendent, (or 
person acting as such), discouraged teach- 
ers, or tired scholars; should maintain a 
spicy, newsy, helpful correspondence with 
absent scholars, and with the absent 
teacher of any scholar under their charge 
belonging to another class, and convey 
mutual messages of love and remembrance 
to each. 2. Those who are absent from 
the school or vicinity. If the superinten- 
dent, he should correspond regularly with 
the person in charge of the school; with 
the teachers, as far as possible, and espe- 
cially with such scholars as he thinks that 
he, by this secret avenue to the soul, could 
influence to decide for Christ, or to do 
better work for him. It might also be a 
good opportunity to write to some of the 
parents about the eternal interests of the 
children, or of the duty they owe to 
the school. The absent teacher should, if 
possible, before leaving, provide a good 
substitute for the class, instruct the substi- 
tute, as far as permissible, concerning the 
surroundings, needs and notions of each 
scholar, have a little prayer-meeting to- 
gether over the work, and keep up a cor- 
respondence (after departur.) with sub- 
stitute, class, and each scholar, watching 
for things of common interest with which 
to fill up a portion of the correspondence. 
Both superintendent and teacher should 
constantly bear the school on their hearts 
and in their prayers, and watch for valu- 
able suggestions, in other schools and 
places, as to school’ methods, or for inci- 
dents and suggestions for future leason 
illustration. Absent scholars should cor- 
respond with their teacher. Let the super- 
intendent furnish each person taking a 
vacation with postal cards, one for each 
week of proposed absence, with his (super- 
intendent’s) address printed upon one side. 
The other to be filled in by the absentee 
each week, with a golden text of their 
own selection bearing upon the lesson, 
and mail it to the superintendent, signed 
by the sender, in time to have the texts 
read to the school from the desk during 
the closing exercises, and upon the Sun- 
day when the lesson for which the text 
was selected is studied. Every one should 
attend Sunday-school where they may be 
visiting, and help and cheer the workers 
there in such way as they may be able. 


TEMPERANCE. 


—It is announced that the National 
Temperance Society will hold a series of 
temperance meetings at Ocean Grove, New 
Jersey, commencing Wednesday, July 28, 
and continuing five days. Three meet- 
ings will be held each day. Among the 
prominent speakers are Mr. George W. 
Bain, of Kentucky; the Hon. A. H. Col- 
quitt, United States Senator from Georgia; 
Mr, John B. Finch, the chief officer of 
the Order of Good Templars; General 
Clinton B. Fisk, of New Jersey; Mrs. 
Emily L. McLaughlin, of Boston; Mr. 
Edward Carswell, of Canada; the Rev. 
Drs. J. B. Dunn of Florida and A. G. 
Lawson of Boston; and the Rev. W. C. 
Steele, of New York. Professor George E. 
Chambers is to have charge of the singing. 
The meeting will be under the manage- 
ment of Mr. T. N. Stearns, corresponding 
secretary.of the Society. 


GENERAL. 


—The spirit of mutual helpfulness—of 

a loving regard for one another's welfare— 
fostered by Christianity, is beautifully il- 
lustrated in the numerous institutions for 
the benefit of special classes of needy ones 
which everywhere grace Christian civili- 
. gation. An illustration of this mode of 





rial House for Invalid Women” by the 
sea, in Atlantic City, New Jersey. Of 
this home, a correspondent who has re- 
cently visited it writes gratefully: “This 
beautiful charity originated with a little 
band of women, who, while themselves 
enjoying the blessings of sea air and 
healthful change, were mindful of those 
less fortunate in worldly circumstances, 
and catching from each other the inspira- 
tion for their noble work of establishing | t 
a healthful resort for their sisters of smaller 
means,—for the overworked classof women, 
—they labored until the present end has 
been accomplished. With $5,000 they pur- 
chased suitable ground at Atlantic City, 
and by the munificent sum of $40,000, do- 
nated by Mrs. Ann Mercer, a beautiful 
building has been erected with every con- 
venience, and with perfect sanitary ar- 
rangements. Rooms are provided for 
seventy guests; and on proper application 
to the physician in charge, any respect- 
able woman of moderate means, no matter 
what her social station, can receive the 
best of medical treatment, attendance, and 
board for one week, at this sea-side home, 
for the paltry sum of four dollars. The 
building overlooks the sea, and its long 
verandas, large windows, airy rooms, spa- 
cious halls and stairways, give at once a 
feeling of hospituble welcome; while the 
vigilant attendants, with healthful, cool- 
ing draughts and carefully prepared meals, 
—and, above all, the wise oversight of the 
physician and lady in charge,—make it a 
home for invalids that money could not 
buy. The home, at present, is called 
The Mercer Memorial House for Invalid 
Women. Perhaps some day it will be 
found unnecessary to retain the phrase 
‘for invalid women,’ and the simple and 
more agreeable title will be given of The 
Mercer Memorial House.” 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 77,750 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 75 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent, on an 
advertisement running a year. Advertisements 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 
cent upon the regular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. As an appe- 
tizer. Dr. Morris Gibbs, Howard City, Mich., 
says: “I am greatly pleased with it as a tonic; 


it is an agreeable and a good appetizer.” 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Golden Text Designs (back _nombers) Se half- ie price. 
Send for circular giving ports culars. 
HART, Jr., 242 Chestnut Street, Philadelphiae 
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In reading, writing, and speaking. Large l2mo. Only 
$1. By mail. N. TIBBALS & SONS, New York. 





HE BOOK BUYER. A Monthly Illustrated 
Summary of Literature. $1 a year. h num- 
ber contains portrait of a well-known author, special 
articles on \egemend topics, reviews of new ks, SAP 
etc. Sample copy, 1@cts. Charles Scribner's Sons, N.Y 
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out our new 44-PAGE Catalogue of Books, 
Services, and supplies of all kinds the 
mostcompleteever fnense giving retail and net 
prices. Goodenough & Woglom, 122 Nassau St. 


LITTLE FOLKS’ SPEAKER. 


Price, 50 cents. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, New York City. 
UNDAY-SCHOOL PUZZLE. 13 odd-shaped 
Text Cards. es = 4 plan. Will double atten- 
dance in class or school. ~~. post free, 10 
one. In quantity, only 5 cents. 
- REVELL, 150 Madison Street. Chicago, Il. 


7. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New. York. 
AM. TRACT SOCIETY Pobiications, for, sale 
New York, and 1512 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


OUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston, 
Publishers. Send for Portrait Catalug. 


ENMAN‘'S GAZETTE, a sample mailed free. 
Address G. A. GASKELL & CO., N. Y. City 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY isthe best. Sample free. 


























well-doing is given in the “ Mercer Memo- 





BOOKS YOU WILL WANT. 


SPUN FROM FACT. By Pansy 


This is Pansy’s latest book, and one of her strongest. 
The wonderfu ag of intense suffering, and almost 
utter helpless rne for may years with beauti- 
ful Christian faith suddenly changed to a condition of 
bealth and strength, reads fike an old-time miracle, 
and it is only the author's ——— of its absolute 
truth that gives it perfect credence. 


ETCHINGS FROM TWO LANDS. By CLARA 
By PA RTMOR 200000 ccereceet vorcbossctetsnbasieens $1.00 
The author of this instructive volume was a mis- 
sionary and a missionary’s wife who left her pleasant 
New England home to go to Japan; her experience 
there, and, later, in California, dariex her husband’s 
illness, is told in'an easy, narrative style, and will be 
read with great interest. 
WHAT IS THE BIBLE? HOW AND WHY 
WE SHOULD READ IT. From the French 
OF Gi DM PRBICR oissvscseesesesceses seagneed $1.00 
Simple, earnest coos, pointy put. and adapted to 
the level of every-day thinking, but strong in argu- 
ment, and capable of carrying conviction. 


Boston: 0, LOTHROP & CO,, Publishers, 
POPULAR SERMONS. 


PAPER COVER, 25 CENTS EACH. 
THE WEDDING RING, by the Rev. T. De Witt 








TALMAGE, D.D. 
GooD re bs Br Bax JONES and SMALL. 
TEN DAYS WITH MOOD 


Y. 
JOYFUL TIDINGS, By Sam JoNnEs and SMALL. 


A copy of each of above will be mailed to any address 
for 80 cents, or 25 cents for asingle copy oF either. 
Sent by mail on D receipt of price. Address, 


J.$. OGILVIE & CO., 31 Rose St., New York. 


SPURCEON’S 


“TREASURY OF DAVID, an original Commentary 
on the Psalms.” Vol. 7 (final vol.) with copious index 
ready. P $2.00. 





to entire work now er vol., cloth, 


“The most im ortant and ractical work of the 
on the Psalter. It is fullof the force and genius of this 
celebrated preacher, and rich in selection from the en- 
tire range of literature.”—PuILip ScuaF¥, D.D., LL D. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey St., N. Y. 


COMFORTING THOUGHTS 


For those in Bereavement, Adversity or Illness. Se- 
lected from the writings of HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
With vignettes. Cloth, limp, 75 cents ; cloth, gilt, $1. 


Of all booksellers, or mailed by the publishers, 
FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York. 
for theS. 8. pri class now Aaa Sam 
or i a b+ r edition, id aide. Ca Cape. 
board, 15c. Ww. Mer. TR., 242" —-~ nut ‘St., Phila. 


RANK R. STOCKTON’S promised novelette, The 
Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine 
will begin in the August Century. Have you reed 
the biographical sketch of Mr. Stockton in the 
July number? 


““OXFORD” 
Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 


Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE, 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

CONSECRATION. 

THE CREATION. 

TEMPERANCE. 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD. 

PRAYER. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra 
charge for postage. Less than 100 copies at 
same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
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Quarter GOLDEN TEXT DESIGNS 





FROM OUR NEIGHBORS: 


THE WORK OF THE CHURCH 
IN CITIES. 


(The Rev: HM. Bartlett, in The Church Magazine.] 


It is in the cities that the greatest neces- 

sity for Christian activity now exists. 

Here population is denser, discontent 

more alarming, evils greater, and dangers 

more threatening. Whatever evils, dan- 

gers, and discontent exist are rapidly in- 

creasing. Fast as the population of the 

whole country is increasing, that of the 

cities is growing far more rapidly. The 

compendium of the tenth census shows 

that, while in the year 1800 there were in 

the United States only six cities which 

had a population of 8,000 or more, in 1880 

there were 286 such cities. In 1790 one- 

thirtieth of the whole population lived in 

cities; in 1800, one-twenty-fifth; in 1810 

and 1820, one-twentieth; in 1830, one- 

sixteenth; in 1840, one-twelfth; in 1850, 

one-eighth; in 1860, one-sixth; in 1870, 

a little more than one-fifth; and in 1880, 

22.5 per cent., or nearly one-fourth. This 

rapidly increasing proportion shows that 
it cannot be long before one-third of the 
whole population of the country, or, with- 
in the lifetime of many of the present 
generation, $3,000,000 of people, will be 
living in cities of 8,000 inhabitants and 
upwards. With the increase of popula- 
tion in crowded cities there is always a 
more than proportionate increase of pov- 
erty, ignorance, misery, and crime. When 
New York is as large as London, the bit- 
ter cry of its outcast poor will be as great, 

and the degradation of its lower classes 
as shocking, as that of London to-day. 
Already the crowded tenements of New 
York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, shelter a 
class which is a distinct menace to civiliza- 
tion, a grief to philanthropy, and a shame 
to Christianity. What these cities already 
are, a score of other Eastern and West- 
ern cities are rapidly becoming. There 
are large tracts in all these places, one 
might almest say entire wards, where it 
is utterly impossible that any child should 
know what happiness and purity mean, 
familiar with indecent sights and sounds, 
acquainted with vice and misery from 
their earliest years. It is trite to say that 
it is from these children that future crimi- 
nals come. But it is here also that de- 
formity exists, the physical inheritance 
from underfed and debilitated parents. It 
is here that disease lurks and thrives, not 
showing its existence by high rates of 
mortality alone, but sapping the vital 
forces of now healthy classes, and prepar- 
ing an inheritance of physical weakness, 
mental infirmity, and moral degradation 
for increasing numbers of the next gen- 
eration. It is among these classes that 
discontent exists in such alarming degree, 
and men and women are learning to hate 
the classes above them with an unsuspected 
bitterness. I despair of a civilization 
which imposes such burdens, and a life 
which necessitates so much suffering and 
offers so little joy; and I lose faith ina 
Christianity which brings them no relief 
in this world, and no adequate knowledge 
of a Saviour in another. It is among 
these classes that apostles of complaint 
and disorder go, where Christian men and 
women do not sufficiently go, preaching 
the gospel’ of prejudice, of hatred, and of 
despair. More and more attentively they 
are heard, and increasingly the poor and 
discontented classes of the cities are de- 
manding relief from the ignorance, misery, 
degradation, and sin in which they live. 
This is fundamentally the demand of 
Labor,—for improvement of social and 
moral conditions, for more of’ education 
and happiness, for less of misery and dis- 
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ignorance and prejudice. Whether the 
lower classes understund it well or not, 


whether their leaders mean it or not, this 


is the real meaning of anarchy, socialism, 
and discontent everywhere. These tu- 
mults in society and agitations of the hu- 
man heart are all unconscious, but none 
the less distinct and pathetic appeals to 
the Christian Church for rélief from real 
burdens and from grievous wrongs. 

The present form of civilization does 
not offer adequate relief. Even if it be 
true that its tendency is to. improve the 
condition of the lower classes, as it un- 
questionably does that of the upper and 
middle classes, they cannot wait its slow 
movement. And it must be admitted that 
the rapid increase of population in cities, 
the overcrowding of tenement-houses, the 
unrestricted sale of worse than intoxi- 
cating liquors, of adulterated and poison- 
ous liquors, the low rate of wages which 
the fierce competition of business life 
compels, the penalties of an industrial 
civilization, in which selfishness and loss 
of money are the leading motives of ac- 
tion, make it certain that there will be 
injustice, misery, poverty, and degradation 
among a large class of the people, as the 
price that society must pay for the unpar- 
alleled prosperity and happiness of other 
classes. For civilization has its relentless 
penalties, and the more these are escaped 
by one class, the more absolutely must 
they be paid by another. Christianity 
has a work to do to correct the evils of 
civilization. It is among the suffering 
classes that its main duty lies. Its prov- 
ince is where the evils of life bear hard- 
est, where injustice is most cruel, where 
wrongs are greatest and dangers thickest. 
The work of the Christian religion is most 
needed where satanic agencies are most 
active, where education and philanthropy 
fail; where problems exist which only love 
and mercy can solve, where all other in- 
centives to action except faith grow faint. 
Therefore it is in the cities that the main 
energies of Christianity should be exerted 
to-day. 

But when we examine statistics to dis- 
cover the proportionate degree of Chris- 
tian activity in the cities, we find that it 
is less here than elsewhere. In 1880 there 
was in the United States one evangelical 
church organization to every 516 of the 
population. But in Providence there is 
but one church organization to every 1270 
of the population; in Philadelphia, one 
to 1,600; in Boston, one to 1,600; in Chi- 
cago, one to 2,181; in New York, one 
to 2,468; in St. Louis, one to 2,800. In 
these large cities, therefore, there is pro- 
vision in the churches for no more than 
one-third of the people. Moreover, the 
few available statistics indicate that the 
increase of churches is far from keeping 
pace with the increase of population. In 
1840 Chicago had one church to every 747 
of the population; in 1851, one to every 
1,009; in 1862, one to 1,301; in 1870, one 
to 1,599; in 1880, one to 2,081. Doubtless 
in other cities there has been a more or 
less equal decrease of churches to the 
population. 

These indications are alarming, not only 
to one who loves the Church, but to a 
lover of his country and humanity. They 
show that the Church is failing to do its 
appointed work, that its energies are not 
keeping pace with the activities of com- 
merce, that secular interests are a larger 
incentive to action than love of Christ 
and humanity. They show that the safety 


_ and prosperity of our country are in ac- 


tual danger from the growth of evils that 
only the Church can cure, but which it is 
not adequately attempting to. cure. They 
prove that humanity has claims and needs 
which the Church of to-day is not recog- 
nizing, that our eyes are dim that we can- 
uot see the dangers arising from the large 





unchurched classes of our cities, and our 
ears heavy that we cannot hear the com- 
plaints of poverty, the lamentations of 
disease, and the delirious raving of sin,— 
sights which would not have been unseen 
by Jesus Christ, and sounds to which he 
would not have his followers deaf. In 
the presence of these facts, how reproach- 
ful sounds the voice of Him who said, 
Lift up your eyes and look on the fields, 
for they are white already to harvest. 
Why stand ye here all the day idle? Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the gos- 
pel to every creature. Going into all the 
world we are, indeed, rightly establishing 
missions in all lands, but we are not 
preaching the gospel to the brethren of 
our own cities... . 

The Christian religion has had many 
triumphs during its history, and none of 
them are more remarkable than the silent 
results that are being wrought in our own 
day. The beautiful spirit of its founder 
is entering into literature, art, and music 
slowly, but more and more surely into the 
laws, customs, morals, business, and social 
life of mankind. Surely the upper king- 
doms of this world are becoming the 
kingdoms of Jesus Christ. The great re- 
maining work is to send its refining influ- 
ences downward, to carry it into the lowly 
walks of life, where burdens are heaviest 
to bear and sin is greatest, where men and 
women will not know its helpful influ- 
ences unless they are patiently and faith- 
fully carried there. This also is a work 
appointed to be done; this also a triumph 
appointed to be won. But this uncom- 
pleted work of Christianity can only be 
done as clergy and laity feel a deep and 
ever-mastering responsibility for making 
Christ known among the destitute and 
lowly. Perhaps the greatest needs of the 
present time are the growth of a Christ- 
like compassion for the lacks and weak- 
nesses of humanity, and the realization 
of individual responsibility. It is time 
for us to take the Christian religion seri- 
ously, to acknowledge its duties and ac- 
cept its responsibilities. When we do 
this, the time will hasten when all power, 
talent, and wealth in the Church will go 
the why the Master went, when courage, 
compassion, faith, and love will find their 
appointed place in the service of the great 
humanity for whom he gave his life. “It 
is enough for the disciple that he ke as 
his master, and the servant as his lord.” 





MOTHERS AND THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL. 


[Mary L. Butler, in The Pilgrim Teacher. ] 


The Sunday-school is of divine origin. 
In olden times it might have been called 
a law or scripture school. The reading 
and expounding of the law date back to 
the children cf Israel. Those to whem 
the reading of the law was intrusted found 
the task so great that helpers were neces- 
sary; and the men best qualified for the 
work were chosen as assistants. 

While the earliest care of children was 
intrusted to the mothers, yet Jehovah him- 
self saw fit to provide this larger and broader 
way of instructing them in the laws they 
were commanded to obey. 

The centennial of the modern Sunday- 
school with its present name has been 
recently celebrated. Throughout the land 
grateful hearts acknowledged their im- 
mense obligations to Robert Raikes for 
the benefits he had conferred upon the 
many homes the world over, in establish- 
ing schools modeled somewhat after Jeho- 
vah’s own plan. 

Yet for all this the Sunday-school can- 
not take the place of parental instruction. 
The two should go hand in hand, side by 
side. The mother’s influence is felt before 
the child is even‘old enough for the pri- 
mary department, and when he enters this 


-no cloak;” or, ‘““My new hat did not 


school her influence should not depart 
from him. 

_ Since the Sunday-school is the divinely 
appointed agency for instructing the youth, 
then surely there are some responsibilities 
resting upon mothers in connection with 
it. Many are so situated as to render it 
impracticable to be there themselves, but 
they can insist upon a regular attendance 
from their children. As a rule, nothing 
but sickness should admit of an absence. 
Many a child, when questioned by its 
teacher as to absence, replies: “I had 


come,” ete. 

How I wish I could make mothers see 
the great harm that is done by permitting 
these excuses! Qh, if they could realize 
for one hour the distress that an over- 
dressed child causes in its class, surely 
they would institute a reform at once! 
First, there is injury done to the child 
herself, for her mind is so centred on her 
appearance that it is well-nigh impossible 
to turn it to the lesson. 

Second, the influence of this fine attire 
is felt on all in the class, and in many 
cases much longer than the hour spent in 
the house of God. In one of the classes 
of my own school, this winter, a child was 
absent six weeks. On inquiry, the mother 
told me she had no cloak to wear. Had 
they been in abject poverty, this deficiency 
could have been speedily remedied; but I 
knew “no cloak” meant “no new cloak.” 
The one worn during the week was warm 
and pretty, but not new. The mother 
said she had sufficient pride not to let her 
child appear in Sunday-school in such a 
garment, and since she could not afford 
to buy one ready made, why Nelly must 
wait until she could make her one, Six 
weeks she was kept at home, and, to my 
certain knowledge, much against her in- 
clination. Surely such mothers have no 
realization of the great eternity for which 
they are training their children, and of 
the lasting and pernicious influence such 
irregularity in attendance at Sunday- 
school may cause. 

It takes only a short time to make a 
child feel the importance of always being 
in her place promptly. When this habit 
is established, parents should regard it a 
duty to see that the children are prepared 
with the lesson. This is perhaps a difficult 
thing to manage, but at least the golden 
text can be taught. There is always some 
kind of conversation at meal time, and 
during one of the daily three meals the 
lesson could easily be discussed. If only 
the golden text is learned, it will make 
fifty-two of them before the next New 
Year’s Day. Fifty-two Bible verses stored 
away in the mind are a good foundation 
on which to build character. When the 


child gets home from Sunday-school is a | Teac 


good time for talking over the lesson. If 
he is expected to repeat what has been 
learned, it will aid him in giving heed to 
what he hears. 

From this the attention is often and 
easily turned to the teacher. A child 
begins life with absolute faith in his 
mother, and, oh, how careful she should 
be in speaking of her little one’s instruc- 
tor! Mother and teacher should be in 
such close sympathy with each other that 
the child will feel it though no words are 
spoken. 

How many mothers find it a pleasure, 
or even a duty, to call on their children’s 
teacher? How many return the calls 
these teachers have made on them ? 

Some of my most successful teachers are 





girls from fifteen to seventeen years old; 


more than many older enes do, and who 
want to know their little classes in their 





homes, One of them said to me one day: 





“T want to call on Allie Bennett, but I! 


don’t know whether to or not. Her 
mother has never called on me, and she is 
so much my senior I feel quite out of 
place in going there. I went last year to 
cail on all the children in my class, and 
only one mother has ever been to see me. 
It makes me very uncomfortable.” 

Here was a case that made me feel that, 
if it were possible, I must blow through a 
trumpet to every mother in the land, say- 
ing, “Go and see your children’s Sunday- 
school teacher! If you can’t go, send 
them a note saying so, and invite them to 
come and see you, to tell you how your 
boy or girl is getting along.” 

Couldn’t mothers arrange for the chil- 
dren to invite their teachers to tea or 
lunch once a year? The more simple the 
entertainment, and informal the invitation, 
the better for both teacher and child. 

Lastly, parents should have some con- 
nection with the Sunday-school, if only ds 
visitors. Though circumstances may ren- 
der regular attendance impossible, your 
child soon knows whether you have any 
interest there. Once a month, or once in 
two months, or once in three months, at 
least once a year, you can surely go to the 
school with your child and shake hands 
with the teacher and superintendent. 
That will settle the matter in the mind of 
the little one as to your interest in the 
Sunday-school. Remember, you are 
building for eternity. Perhaps the good 
deacon’s prayer might be suitable to frame 
into your own: “Lord, help me to live 
this day as I shall wish I had lived when I 
come to give an accountof the day’s work.” 


Teaching and eachers, 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday- 
school Teacher’s Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-school Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 
390 pages. Price, mailed, $1.50. 











From The Examiner, New York. 


If the contents of this volume could be put !nto the 
brain and heart of theaverage Sunday-school teacher, 
it would revolutionize both him and his work. It 
condenses the material results of long study and wide 
ae so fully and meng Y it is written in a 
style so easy and attractive, and it displays through- 
out such a genuine enthusiasm in the topics discussed 
that he must be impervious indeed who js not inspi 
and stimulated by it. ... There is very little in the 
volume that would not, with a few verbal changes, 
bear equally well on the art of putting things in the 
pulpit, so a8 to increase the preacher's power in seiz- 
ng and holding the mind and moulding the lives of 
his hearers. It ought to be read and digested by every 
teacher and preacher in the land. 


rom The Illtstrated Christian Weekly, New York. 


Of this book we have to say first, in general, it is 
readable. There is not a dull line in it. It fairly 
sparkles even while discussing the most substantial 
subjects. The author’s editorial training has taught 
him how to put his weighty thoughts so as to com- 
mand attention and make the desired impression. 
The book is sensible and wise. Dr. Trumbull has no 
crotchets. He goes down to the foundations of things, 
and takes broad views of the office of the Sunday- 
school teacher. His suggestions are eminently prac- 
tical and practicable... . e@ book, witheut any 
goodishness, keeps steadily in the reader’s view the 
great object of the teacher's work in training the chil- 
dren for Christ and for service in his church. 

From The Christian Advocate, New York. 

Nothing bettencould come to any Sunday-school in 
this day of “ Helps” than that each of its teachers 
should be furnished with a copy of Teaching and 
hers. Probably no man—certainly fe be 
H. Cla umbull.... Those who feel that our methods 
are ruling us instead of serving us—who are pained 
at the a 4 exclusion of the Bible from our cla: 
the wealth of crayon and the scarcity of thought—at 
the loss of force in the multiplicity of contrivances— 
will find this book of almost unqualified merit. 


From The OCongregatwonalist, Boston, Mass, 

It isa full and pithy treatise, orderly in arrange- 
ment, simple in language, comprehensive in its range 
of topics, adapted to ex sting conditions, and holdin 
up the object of the work faithfully above the wor 
itself. Other books have been written on the 
and with the same intent, but we have seen no other 
such volume of anything like the value of this... . 
We presume that it will be the high-water-mark in 
literature of its own sort for some years to come. 


From the Sunday School Banner, Toronto, Ont., Can. 


The book is anything but dry, didactic reading. The 
author carries out hisown rule by copious illustrations, 
anecdotes, and the judicious use of witand humor. No 
teacher can read this book without clearer views of 
the importance, and dignity, and nae gee f of his 
work, and without being greatly helped to perform it. 
If teachers would study its pages, and profit by its 
suggestions, the art of teaching would be—well, if not 
revolutionized, at least greatly improved. 


From The Baptist Superintendent, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We wish it were possible to so commend this best 
and most procties book yet issued for Sunday-school 
workers that every one of them would forthwith send 
for a copy, and, becoming interested in it—as they 
could not fail to be—would profit by and follow its 
teachings. : 


‘ “on eye | From The Sunday School Magazine, Nashville, Tenn. 
consecrated girls, from Christian families, | -4 — 


who feel the responsibilities of their work | 


The author is well known in this country and in 
Europe as an authority in Sunday-school matters. He 
has had much experience as a teacher in church and 
mission schools in city and country, and has stadied 
with much care the best methods of instruction and 
government in S1nday-schools. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 
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EVENING. 
{R. Armytage, in The Academy.] 


The wild gulls wheel and waver, 
They call and cry . 
In sad, shrill notes that quaver 
’T ween earth and sky ; 
The red sun sinks apace, 
While yet his gleaming face 
Looks out a moment’s space 
Through mists that fly. 


The toiling team move slowly 
In rhythmic beat, 

With patient heads bent lowly, 
Their heavy feet 

Past fresh-cut furrows clear ; 

While low waves whisper near, 

And sweet earth-odors here 
The salt airs meet. 


Dim wings of twilight hover 
O’er field and sea, 
For day is past and over ; 
And silently, 
With weary sense and sight, 
Through veils of fading light, 
The plowman welcomes night, 
Where rest shall be. 


BOOKS AS FRIENDS. 


LLaicus, in The Christian Union.] 


The highest use of a book is as a com- 
panion and a friend. You are not par- 
ticular as to the binding; for though you 
like to see your friend well clad, the tailor 
does not make the man; neither does the 
bookbinder make the book. A ten-cent 
edition of an English classic may be a 
friend. You do not inquire as to utility. 
The most useful books are those which 
can give no account of their usefulness. 
The highest use of a friend is his friend- 
ship, and in some respects a friendly book 
is the very best of friends. Speech is sil- 
ver, silence is golden. A book is a bi- 
metallic friend: it will give you either 
silver speech or golden silence, as you °49 
prefer. I sit by my firelight dreaming, ~ 
with my friend in my hand. “Come, 
come,” I say to him at last, ‘you are si- 
lent and I am weary; talk to me, amuse 
me.” And he answers not my petulance 
with reproach, but looks with kindly face 
into my eyes, and talks. At last I weary 
of him. ‘You talk too much,” I say, 
and turn from him. He stops as quietly 
as he began, relapses into silence, and 
breathes no complaint of my unreason- 
able mood. <A book is never jealous, 
never suspicious. It asks no attentions. 
It never pouts or sulks because you pre- 
fer another book. It never reproaches 
you with—‘‘I thought you had quite for- 
gotten me.” I cannot pet my cat without 
a remonstrance from my dog; but I can 
choose any book out of my library with 
no look or word of reproach from its com- 
panions, It exacts nothing. Conversa- 
tion is give and take; but reading is all 
take. The book demands of you only 
one thing—attention. That you must 
give, or it closes its lips and is resolutely 
silent. Indeed, the generosity of this 
friend is its worst fault. Beware! or.it 
will make you selfish. Your true book- 
lover is in danger of not being a true 
lover of his kind. There is one virtue no 
book can cultivate in the soul—the vir- 
tue of self-denial. 

The book, as a friend, is a living soul. 
Some one has said that a cathedral is 
“frozen music.” A good book is em- 
bodied and undying spirit. It is the 
thought and experience of a noble nature 
crystallized and endowed with an earthly 
immortality. It isthe touch of a vanished 
soul. It is a voice come back from the 
unseen world. On the title-page of every 
true book might be inscribed the words: 
“Being dead, he yet.speaketh.” Carlyle, 
the great talker, pouis u:measured con- 
tempt upon talk; and that wh 'c'1 is mere 
talk deserves his fine scorn—all of it; yet 
what is that scorn itself but tall.? “ Words! 
mere words!” Aye! and yet there is 
nothing so immortal as a irue word. 
“Heaven and earth shall pass away,” 
says Jesus of Nazareth, ‘but my Words 
shall not pass away.” Mere vibrations of 
the air he set in motion. Yct their music 
has been encircling the globe ever since. 
Frost cannot bite them, nor sun burn 
them, nor damp mildew tem, nor rain 
wash them away, nor steam wreck them. 
Empires. have risen and set, civilizations 
come and gone, cities been built and 
crumbled to the dust, even languages have 
died and been buried, and yet these words 
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ently about the sa ker on 
the grassy slope of the Galilean hill, and 
listens to the words that can never die. 
Words are immortal because a soul lives 
in them. A good book is immortal be- 
cause it is an incarnate soul. In the pres- 
ence of a great book I am in the presence 
of a great nature. He is an artist; and 
he lends me his eyes with which to look 
into nature and read her mysteries. He 
is a poet; and I, too, am a poet in his 
companionship, and endowed with his in- 
sight. He is a novelist; and as I sit with 
him my heart throbs with his profound 
sympathies. He is a historian; and I live 
in another epoch; or a philosopher, and 
his broad horizon opens before me, and I 
am on the top of an exceeding high moun- 
tain, and all the kingdoms of nature and 
of truth are in a panorama before me; 
they are mine without the Devil’s condi- 
~ tion attached. 

There is no better gift than a book; 
only see to it that you give, not an orna- 
ment, nor a tool, but a friend. The worst 
book for a gift is a gift-book. Never give 
a book on theology to a minister, nor a 
law book to a lawyer, nor a medical book 
to a doctor, nor a school book to a boy. 
Give a friend, not a tool; a kindly soul, 
not a useful instrument. Of course, if 
you are to do this, you must learn some- 
thing of him to whom you give the book, 
that you may know what kind of friends 
he likes. Books, I have said, will be 
silent, or will speak, as you prefer. Now 
let me reverse that sentence, and declare 
that books are a law unto themselves: and 
some books which are full of life in one 
pair of hands are absolutely silent in 
another. Carlyle is a fiery and impulsive 
talker to me; but there are some good 
friends of mine to whom he will say 
nothing. He is as glum and silent in 
their presence as he often used to be in 
his own household. Wordsworth is a de- 
lightful friend to those who are friendly 
with him. But let a man gibe at his com- 
monplaces, and he closes his lips tightly, 
and will not open them. So then, if you 
are giving a book asa friend, you must 
know your book, and you must know the 
one to whom you give it, and you must 
see to it that your book goes where it will 
receive a warm reception, and where it 
will exercise its friendly offices. Do not 
give Wordsworth to a man who sees no 

arable in nature; nor Carlyle to one who 
18 offended by a sharp tongue and a brusque 
manner; nor Dickens to a cynic; nor 
Emerson to a “ practical man;” nor Rus- 
kin to a philosopher. It requires skill to 
select a congenial friend. Your bookseller 
cannot do it for you. Shopping will not 
accomplish it. 

We read books too little as friends; we 
use them too much as tools. The same 
book cannot well be both; certainly not 
at the same time. You cannot go to it 
for useful service and friendly converse at 
the same reading. Your doctor may be 

our best friend; but consultation over a 

eadache and friendly converse are not 
the same. Every man ought to have time 
to take up a book in a receptive mood, 
and listen to its message. e ought to 
go sometimes to his books as he goes out 
in his yard in the morning to hear the 
birds sing; not as he goes to the news- 
paper to get the last news. The most 
fruitful reading is meditative reading. 
What a book will be to you will depend 
upon what you are to the book; that is, 
upon your mood. Some persons read 
books as men ride across a country on a 
hunt: the only object is to get in at the 
death in the shortest possible time.. This 
is the way very young persons read novels. 
Some persons read books as they go to 
market: they know what they want to get, 
and go to the book or to the library to get 
it. This is the way professional men read 
their professional books. Some men read 
books by stint: so many pages a day, and 
give themselves a college mark of 10 when 
the task is done. The most fruitful read- 
ing is that which seems to take the least 
out of the book, and which stimulates the 
most in the reader. He who can tell 
what he has read does very well; but he 
who can tell what he has thought does 
better. He who can give account of the 
author’s thoughts is a scholar; he who 
can give account of his own is a thinker. 
The 
deeply to my own thinking and my own 
feeling. The best teacher is a friend; 
and the best pupil is he whose heart is 
open to receive a friendly suggestion and 
a friendly impulse. Curiosity is a good 
reader; conscience is a better reader; but 
love is the best reader of all. And he 
who reads with neither love, conscience, 


constantly increasing con tion rever- 


est friend is he who stirs me most | 








nor curiosity does not read at -all, 


He 
only thinks he reads. 





THE CURRENTS OF THE 


ATLANTIC OCEAN, 
[From Le Génie Civil.]} 


We read, and we.see it everywhere re- 
peated, that the climate of Norway, which 
is mild as compared with that of the 
American coast in the same latitude, is 
due to the influence of the Gulf Stream. 
This is the common opinion shared in by 
a large number of competent persons in 
France and elsewhere. The public, in its 
turn, goes still farther, and attributes the 
mildness of the temperature on certain 
portions of the French coast to the same 
cause, that is to say, the warm currents of 
the sea. It is nowadays generally agreed 
that the Gulf Stream is soon lost on the 
surface of the Atlantic, and an endeavor 
has been made to refer the heating action, 
which it thus could no longer possess, to 
another current that forms a sort of con- 
tinuation of it, and which, after all, is 
nothing more than aslow movement of the 
surface waters of the ocean from the east 
toward the west: Hence the question of 
heating through a slowly moving mass of 
water becomes very problematical; and 
there is now an opinion forming which 
would attribute the calorific influences 
formerly ascribed to the Gulf Stream to 
an atmospheric circulation, and not to an 
oceanic one, The circulation of the ocean, 
nevertheless, presents considerable inter- 
est, and the reason that the question has 
not been more fully studied is becatise 
such researches require large pecuniary 
sacrifices, on account of the yast field 
to be covered. A contribution to our 
knowledge of this subject, however, has 
recently been made by Professor G. Pou- 
chet, who, through the liberality of the 
city of Paris, and the co-operation of 
Prince Albert of Monaco, was last year 
enabled to undertake some experiments. 
Prince Albert’s sail yacht, the Hirondelle, 
which had been placed at Professor Pou- 
chet’s disposal, was fitting out at Lorient, 
and it became necessary to make haste, 
and, in a manner, improvise the apparatus 
to be used. The following three forms of 
floats were decided upon: 1. Ten copper 
spheres, one foot in diameter, formed of 
two hemispheres screwed upon @ rubber 
joint. 2. Twenty kegs similar to those 
used for beer, and of a ay gre of three 
and one-half gallons. 3. A hundred and 
fifty ordinary bottles, closed by a selected 
cork, and capped with rubber. Each float 
contained a yequest, printed in French, 
Russian, Norwegian, Danish, English, 
German, Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Mangrabin, that the finder of it would 
send the enclosed paper to the authorities 
of his country, in order that it might be 
sent to the French government, with de- 
tails as to the place and date, and the 
circumstances under which the float was 
pe up. The Hirondelle, having on 

oard the material for the experiment, set 
sail about July 1, 1885. It was agreed 
that the floats should be put into the sea 
to the north-west of Corvo, the last of the 
Azores. On July 27, at a quarter past six 
in the morning, the vessel being about 
one hundred and ten miles north-west of 
Corvo, the putting of the bottles into the 
ocean was begun, and was kept up, mile 
by mile, till forty minutes past three, when 
a beginning was made with the kegs, and 
afterward with the spheres. These two 
latter styles of floats were spaced two 
miles apart, and the last of them was 
thrown over on the 28th. Then the sec- 
oud series of bottles followed. The floats 
were distributed over a line which ran 
about fourteen degrees north by east, and 
was one hundred and seventy miles in 
length. The place that had been selected 
in advance for the operation, and where 
Prince Albert accomplished the latter so 
happily, is situated almost exactly upon 
a line which joins the Strait of Florida | 

| 











(through which the Gulf Stream enters 
the Atlantic) and the entrance of the 
British Channel. It was. Prince Albert’s 
opinion that if any of the floats reached | 
the coast of Europe, it would be between 
forty and fifty degrees of north latitude; | 
but up to the present no such thing has | 
occurred. Three of the floats were picked 
up, after a travel toward the east, in 
which they, at the same time, strangely 
inclined toward the south. Two bottles 
and one keg were found at the Azores— | 
one Of the bottles ten miles off the port of | 
Saint Iria, San Miguel Island, one a mile 
east of Porto Formoso of the same island, 
and the keg at the port of Porto, Santa | 


Maria Island. The two bottles had taken 
fifty-three days to travel a distance of four 
hundred, and twenty miles. The keg, 
which stranded of Santa Maria, seemed 
to show that the floats were continuing 
their course toward the south, It is al- 
lowable to suppose that the floats, after 
turning the Azores, continued to travel in 
the direction of the Cape Verd Islands, in 
order to cross the Atlantic and directly 
reach the Antilles, or to revolve indefi- 
nitely, in the immense and pacific whirl- 
pool called the Sargasso Sea. However 
this may be, the positive although partial 
results obtained seem to establish the fact 
that from the latitude in which the floats 
were thrown overboard, not a drop of the 
Atlantic’s surface water reaches the coast 
of France. This is a point that now ap- 
pears to be demonstrated. If we admit 
that there exists a current or simply a 
shifting of the warmer water from the 
west toward the east on a level with the 
coast of France, it is, then, to the north of 
the forty-second parallel that we must look 
for the origin of the heating of this water. 
Every one now appears to argue that the 
Gulf current no longer makes its influence 
felt beyond the fortieth degree of latitude. 
In reality, outside of its sphere of action, 
which is now well known and has been 
perfectly measured, it seems that the mo- 
tion of the superficial waters of the At- 
lantic between the Azores, the Cape Verd 
Islands, and the Antilles is, in great meas- 
ure, a function of the movements of the 
atmosphere. On comparing the travel of 
the floats with Brault’s wind charts for 
July, August and September, it was found 
that their direction sensibly agreed with 
that of the current that carried the floats 
along. 
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